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EOPLE frequently wonder how 
it is that by wearing Harness’ 
Electropathic Belt disease may 
be speedily and effectually ex- 
terminated from the system. The fact 
is that the majority of suffering men 
and women have, from their very child- 
hood, been so accustomed to fly to 
nauseous drugs and quack medicines, 
in the hope of obtaining relief whenever 
they have felt unwell, that they are now 
naturally inclined to doubt the efficacy 
of so simple and convenient an appli- 
ance as this guenine Electric Belt. 
Let such people once take the trouble 
to inquire into the matter for them- 


have its action fully explained to them, 
and they will no longer be sceptical. 


The Medical Battery Company (Ltd.), 
ure the sole proprietors and manu- 
facturers of Harness’ Electropathic 
Appliances, and all in search of health 
are cordially invited to call if possible 
at their Electropathic and Zander In- 
stitute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W.., 
und personally inspect the originals or 
copies of the thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials they have received. We 
do not think that those who act on 
this advice will have any doubt after- 
wards regarding the positive healing 
influence of mild continuous currents 
of electricity, such as are imperceptibly 
generated by wearing one of Harness’ 
Electropathic Belts. 

These world-famed restorative appli- 
ances are light and comfortable in wear, 
and the practical as well as scientific 
evidence we have of their remarkable 
curative efficacy is absolutely indisput- 


able. The Company’s consulting officers | 


are only too anxious at all times to 
answer any questions on the subject, 
either personally or by correspondence, 
and we sincerely trust that their efforts 
to provide suffering humanity with 
appliances as aids to health, and the 
most approved methods of electrical 
treatment, may be amply rewarded in 
the future asin the past, and that the 
thousands of pounds they have spent 
and are spending annually in advertising 











HEALTH WITHOUT PHYSIC. 
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may be the means of preventing the 
intrusion and fraudulent dealings of 
pirates and vendors of the most useless 
bogus toy appliances, and bring Harness’ 
genuine Electropathic Belts under the 
notice of every suffering man and woman 
in the kingdom. 


We may may add that those ailments 
which have been cured already by Mr. 
Harness’ electropathic treatment can be 
cured again in the same way, and the 
more obstinate the disease the more 
anxious the Company’s officers are to 
prove the marked supremacy of elec- 
tricity over medicine or any other form 


; of treatment. 
selves, and either call or write, and 


Those of our readers who reside ata 
distance, or are otherwise unable to call 
and avail themselves of a free personal 
consultation, should preserve this notice 
and write without delay for descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet and book of testi- 
monials. The latter contains copies of 
hundreds of letters received from all 
parts of the country, and from all classes 
of society, whom they have either re- 
lieved or completely cured of various 
nervous, muscular, and organic affec- 
tions, including the following :— 


Nervous Exhaustion, Physical De- 
bility, Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, Brain 
Fag, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Melancholia, 
Paralysis, St. Vitus’ Dance, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Defective 
Circulation, Poorness of Blood, Indi- 
gestion, Diarrhea, Liver Complaints, 
Flatulence, Constipation, Kidney Dis- 
Ladies’ Ailments, Internal 
Weakness, Tropical Diseases, Impared 
Vitality, Pains in the Back, Weak and 
Languid Feelings, Chest Complaints, 
Corpulence, Rupture, &c. 


orders, 


We wish to impress upon our readers 
that the Company’s only address is the 
Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, 
Oxford Street, London, W. (at the corner 
of Rathbone Place), and that during the 
many years they have been established 
in London they have succeeded in mak- 
ing their palatial premises the largest 
and only complete Electro-therapeutic 
Institute in the world. 
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HOW COUNT RUMFORD ABOLISHED 
BEGGARY. 


OUNT RUMFORD was an American citizen who 


served his country in the revolutionary war and 


subsequently entered the service of the Elector 
Palatine, the reigning duke (as he then was) of 
Bavaria. He became Lieutenant-General of the 
Bavarian forces, and in that position bent his energies first of all 
to the amelioration of the condition of the soldiers under his 
command. His theory was, that the soldiers of a standing army 
should be useful members of society in time of peace, as well as 
trained fighting machines in time of war. To make them so, it was 
necessary to keep them busy and contented, and to that end garrisons 
were made permanent; the soldiers’ quarters were made comfortable 
and agreeable ; their rations were increased; they were encouraged 
to engage in various iadustries, and were well paid for their work ; 
military gardens were formed, in which the soldiers were invited to 
work for their own profit; and it was by means of those gardens 
that the culture of potatoes was introduced into Bavaria. The 
success of these and other humane efforts was so encouraging that 
Count Rumford turned his attention to a similar experiment among 
the beggars of Bavaria. 
At that time the entire Duchy of Bavaria, and particularly that 
of Munich, was overrun by swarms of mendicants, more numerous 


more squalid and more shameless than have ever been known 
A 
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outside the kingdom of Naples. Ina recent essay on the Passion 
Play at Ober-Ammergau, Archdeacon Farrar speaks of the fine 
appearance of the Bavarian peasants and observes that he saw no 
mendicancy among them. One hundred years ago the peasants of 
Bavaria were of the same race, naturally as brave, as self-respecting 
and as independent as they are now; and yet the streets of every 
town and the by-ways of every country district were beset by 
beggars, thieves and vagabonds. They haunted every corner; they 
made their way into every dwelling; they boldly entered the 
churches and disturbed the worshippers at their devotions to ask, 
or rather to demand, an alms. Their occupation gave them 
constant opportunities of theft, and they found it easy to dispose of 
articles of stolen property by simply saying that they had been 
given them. Child-stealing was a crime of constant occurrence, 
and the wretched infants were cruelly mutilated and artificially 
deformed in order to arouse the compassion of the charitable. 
Many inhuman wretches wilfully exposed their own children to all 
sorts of hardships in the practice of their nefarious trade. Count 
Rumford says that he often met children in the streets at a late 
hour of the night weeping and declaring that they dared not return 
home without the fixed number of kreutzers they had been ordered 
to bring with them. So thoroughly had mendicancy been established 
that it had even some sort of organization. Districts were claimed 
by particular beggars and families of beggars, and although fights 
sometimes took place between rival claimants, yet, on the whole, 
the district system was fairly settled, and a good district was 
considered a sufficient dowry for a beggar girl. 

Beggary had ceased to be infamous, and was hardly reckoned a 
misfortune. Shepherds and farm-labourers near the highways 
begged from the travellers who passed their way, and their oppor- 
tunities of begging were reckoned as a part consideration in their 
bargains for wages. In the towns the beggars lived by beggary and 
theft alone, refusing all work, and as they were emboldened by im- 
punity, they grew more and more insolent, until the peaceful citizen 
was rather compelled than induced to yield to their demands. The 
state of things had grown desperate, but when Count Rumford took 
the matter in hand, all hope of a remedy had been abandoned. 

“There could have been no doubt,” he says, ‘‘ but any sensible 
plan for remedying this evil would have been gladly received by the 
public; but they had been so often disappointed by fruitless 
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attempts, that they began to think the enterprise quite impossible, 
and to consider every proposal for providing for the poor and pre- 
venting mendicity as a mere job. 

The truth is that mendicity had been legalised by immemorial 
customs which had the force of law, and which were actually vener- 
able. It was an immemorial custom for indigent students to eke 
out a scanty subsistence by appeals to charity. The Sisters of 
various orders went begging for their hospitals and orphanages 
from house to house, and even on the streets. The Directors of 
the lazar-house were expected to beg for the wretched lepers who 
were not permitted to beg for themselves. It was a general German 
custom for every apprentice who became a journeyman to travel 
for a year or two from place to place, to perfect himself in his trade, 
and the travelling workman when he came into a strange place was 
held to have a right to beg for support until he found work at his 
craft. Thus, in one way and another, the nuisance of mendicancy, 
demoralising as it was to those who practised it, and irritating as it 
was to those who were its victims, nevertheless appealed to the 
sympathy, the respect, and even to the veneration of the charitable. 

Count Rumford saw that the whole evil must be done away, in 
short that mendicity of all sorts must be abolished. He did not 
flatter himself that the task would be a light one. He knew that 
many of the professional beggars were apparently incorrigible. If 
there was any chance for them, he saw that it lay, not in vain appeals 
to their moral natures, at least until the strong hand of authority 
had constrained them to a different course of life. He says: “By 
far the greater number of the poor people to be taken care of 
were not only common beggars, but had been bred up from their 
infancy in that profession, and were so attached to their indolent 
and dissolute way of living as to prefer it to all other situations. 
They are not only unacquainted with all kinds of work, but had the 
most insuperable aversion to honest labour, and had been so long 
familiarised with every crime that they had become perfectly callous 
to all sense of shame and remorse. With persons of this description 
it is easy to be conceived that precepts, admonition, and punish- 
ments would be of little or no avail. But where precepts fail 
habits may sometimes be successful ?” 

That was the Count’s theory; habits must be formed, and formed 
by any needful compulsion, if those people were to be reclaimed to 
the uses and enjcyments of a better life. The Count did not under- 
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value moral motives; his highest aim was to reinstate the moral 
nature of the paupers of Bavaria ; but he did not think the besotted 
and degraded natures of habitual criminals would be reached by 
direct appeals. They must be first reduced to some sort of 
obedience, and then, he thought, they could and would be reached. 
Besides, the Count had an idea of his own, which, if the way in 
which he sets it forth is not entirely logical or strictly orthodox, is 
not without a certain humorous piquancy. ‘‘To make abandoned 
people happy,” he said, ‘‘it has generally been supposed to be 
necessary first to make them virtuous. But why not reverse this 
order? Why not make them first happy and then virtuous? If 
happiness and virtue be inseparable, the end will be as certainly 
obtained by the one as by the other; and it is most undoubtedly 
much easier to contribute to the happiness and comfort of persons 
in a state of poverty than by admonitions and punishments, to 
reform their morals.’”’ It would be unjust to Count Rumford to 
judge his meaning by a strict construction of his words. His object 
was to make the paupers of Bavaria both virtuous and happy; but 
as he saw in their actual condition, virtue was all but impossible, 
he inferred, and justly, that to make them virtuous, the first step 
must be a change of their condition, That change, coming 
simultaneously with a change of habits and a positive and 
appreciable increase of happiness, would give some chance for 
appeal to the moral nature. Emancipation by the means of wise 
control, the disenthralment of the moral nature by removing causes 
of moral degradation, an elevation of the man by an amelioration 
of his condition—all these were included in the thought which 
Count Rumford expresses in the phrase that people may be made 
first happy, and then virtuous. He chose what seemed to him to be 
the easier way ; but he chose it because he knew it to be likewise 
the wiser. He never doubted that somehow or other virtue and 
happiness must, from the very first, go hand in hand. 

Let us see then what Count Rumford’s object was. It was— 
first, the complete extirpation of pauperism from the Duchy of 
Bavaria; second, the improvement of the condition of the pauper 
class to a degree which they themselves must appreciate; third, a 
complete removal of the cause of pauperism which then existed ; 
and, fourth, the restoration of the pauper to the State as virtuous 
and worthy citizens. 


This was no easy task, but the way to its accomplishment was 
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plain enough. The beggars who had lived by beggary must be con- 
strained henceforth to live by industry; those who were entirely 
unfit to work must be supported without begging; and to both 
classes the change must be made negatively as little irksome 
and positively as agreeable as possible, so that habits formed under 
constraint might be maintained from preference. But before a 
start could be made in the good work many preparations were 
indispensable. Fortunately Count Rumford enjoyed the confidence 
of the Sovereign ; he had the soldiery under his command; and his 
American instinct taught him that, even when working in the cause 
of true civil beneficence, he must carry with him the support of the 
civilians as well as the strong arm of military power. In his use of 
the army nothing could be more admirable than the skill with 
which he made it act and appear as a mere police force carrying out 
the will of the civic magistrates. 

The first thing done was to establish a system of Inspectors of 
the Poor, assisted by a competent corps of adjutants. In Munich, 
which was then divided into four quarters, he made a further 


subdivision into sixteen, and to each of these he appointed one in- 
spector, with a clergyman, a physician, a surgeon, and an apothecary 
to act with him as his assessors and assistants. All these officers 


were volunteers, and cost nothing except for the medicines actually 
furnished to the poor. By this arrangement it was possible within 
a short time to investigate any case of pauperism that had to be 
dealt with; for the population of Munich being then only about 
60,000, each inspector’s district had a population of something less 
than 4,000. Outside of Munich, squads of soldiers were posted 
within easy distance of each other, so that the whole country was 
supplied with a reliable constabulary force, at the same time that 
the good-will of the people was conciliated and the energetic co- 
operation of the magistrates was engaged. 

The preliminary expenses were not large, and the means to meet 
them were provided in part from the Sovereign's privy purse, and in 
part from the public treasury. The heaviest, indeed the only heavy 
outlay was incurred in providing and equipping a Military Work- 
house. For that purpose an immense factory building, which had 
been abandoned, was purchased and fitted up for future use; and, 
after making all his preparations quietly but completely, Count 
Rumford was ready to make the grand experiment. 

In Munich, and throughout Bavaria, New Year's Day was 
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emphatically Beggars’ Day; for on that day it was an immemorial 
custom for the beggars to make a general round for alms, which the 
citizens never refused. It was on New Year’s Day, 1790, therefore, 
that the Count made his first, and, as it proved, his only attack on 
the established system of mendicancy. Early in the morning he 
assembled at his private lodgings, the chief officers of the army, and 
the chief magistrates of the city, explained to them what he was 
about to do, begged their cordial assistance, and told them that, by 
his orders, officers and non-commissioned officers had been posted 
in all the streets of the city. It is doubtful whether the civilians 
had much faith in his success, but they willingly agreed to go with 
him, and then out they went two and two, a magistrate and a 
military officer linked arm in arm, with the Lieutenant-General 
himself at their head. The Count has told what happened better 
than his more ambitious biographer. He says: 

** We were hardly got into the street when we were accosted by 
a beggar who asked us for alms. I went up to him, and laying 
my hand gently on his shoulder told him that from thenceforwards 
begging would not be permitted in Munich, that if he really stood 
in need of assistance (which would be immediately inquired into) 
the necessary assistance should certainly be given him; but that 
begging was forbidden, and if he was detected in it again, he would 
be severely punished. I then delivered him over to the orderly 
sergeant who was following me, with directions to conduct him to 
the town hall; and then, turning to the officers and magistrates 
who accompanied me, I begged they would take notice that I had 
myself, with my own hands, arrested the first beggar we had met ; 
and I requested them not only to follow my example by arresting 
all the beggars they should meet with, but that they would also 
endeavour to persuade others, and particularly the officers, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of the garrison, that it was by no 
means derogatory to their character to assist in so useful and 
laudable an undertaking. These gentlemen, having cheerfully and 
unanimously promised to do their utmost to second me in this 
business, dispersed into the different parts of the town, and, with 


the assistance of the military, which they found everywhere 


waiting for orders, the town was so thoroughly cleared of beggars 

in less than an hour that not one was to be found in the streets. 
‘Those who were arrested were conducted to the town hall, 

where their names were inscribed in printed lists provided for that 
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purpose ; and they were then dismissed to their own lodgings, with 
directions to repair the next day to the newly erected Military 
Workhouse, where they would find comfortable warm rooms, a 
good warm dinner every day, and work for all those who were in a 
condition to labour. They were likewise told that a commission 
should immediately be appointed to inquire into their circumstances 
and to grant them such regular weekly allowances of money in 
alms, as they should stand in need of:—which was accordingly 
done.” 

The beggars did not yield with a good will; and it was necessary 
to use strong measures. In one week 2,600 were actually arrested 
in Munich alone; and as the same measures were used in other 
parts of the country, no less than 10,000 persons were put under 
arrest. But the work was done, and thoroughly. The first step, 
and a long one, was made. Mendicancy, which, in Bavaria, meant 
all sorts of crime, and which included the whole criminal class, 
was suppressed. But that was only the first step. 

It would be impossible to tell all that was done in full detail; 
indeed, Count Rumford himself does not tell all. Doubtless, in 
that, as in all successful practical measures, there was much special 
adaptation of means to special and peculiar cases. The centre of 
the whole system, however, was the Military Workhouse, so called, 
because the Count thought that the best use he could make of his 
new accession of industrial power would be in manufacturing army 
clothing and _ supplies, and because the Workhouse was 
subsequently placed under the direct control of the War 
Department. He wasanxious not only to put the paupers at work 
but to make their work and its surroundings educative, both 
in an industrial and in a moral sense. The Count believed that 
cleanliness is next to godliness. He held strong views on that 
subject. ‘So great,” he says “is the effect of cleanliness upon 
man that it extends to his moral character. Virtue never dwelt 
long with filth and nastiness; nor do I believe that there ever was 
a person scrupulously attentive to cleanliness who was a consummate 
villain.” The beggars he had to deal with were anything but clean. 
‘**Most of them had been used to living in the most miserable 
hovels, in the midst of vermin and every kind of filthiness, or to 
sleep in the streets and under the hedges, half naked and exposed 
to all the inclemencies of the seasons.”” They must be trained away 
from all that. They should be made thoroughly comfortable, sur- 
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rounded with neatness and cleanliness from morning till night, and 
made to feel the good of it. The old factory had been changed into 
a large, commodious building in which order reigned from top to 
bottom, and which was twice cleaned every day. The apartments 
were spacious and well ventilated, and on that cold New Year’s 
Day, when many of them first entered it, they found it well 
warmed, well lighted, and at noon a warm dinner was served to 
them. It was a change for the better, which even they must have 
appreciated. But they were required to work, every man, woman 
and child of them who was capable of work. Those who did not 
know how to do the work set them, were taught. They were paid, 
and well paid, for what they did; but they were required to do it— 
not rudely nor roughly, but firmly ; and they did it. 

The particular work at hand for them to do was to make cloth. 
At first they were set to work on hemp; afterwards, as they gained 
skill, they were promoted to flax, wool and cotton. Teasing, 
spinning, weaving—they were gradually taught to do all, and in 
that factory no one was idle. Even the old women who could do 
nothing else were set to winding spool yarn. 

For a few days there was confusion, but, it seems, no rebellion. 
The poor tramps submitted to the inevitable; and then they were 
more comfortable than they had ever dreamed of being. Novelty, 


too, had its influence, and so, what with compulsion, what with 


kindness, and what with comfort, they fell gradually into their 
places, and began to form habits of regular industry and clean 
living. In connection with the Military Workhouse there was a 
school for the children, who were not allowed to roam about the 
streets. At first the children were kept separate from their 
elders, but as the better habits began to grow, children whose 
parents did well were allowed to be with them at work. Out of 
school hours even the younger children were trained in a curiously 
interesting way to ask for work as a privilege. At certain hours 
they were required to sit on seats around the room where the elder 
children were at work, and were allowed merely to look on. They 
found the time tedious, and they regarded those who were 
employed at the spinning wheel as the superiors of the un- 
employed. Employment, therefore, meant promotion and a gain 
of childish dignity. ‘As nothing,” says Count Rumford, ‘is so 
tedious to a child as being obliged to sit still in the same place for 
a considerable time, and as the work which the other more favoured 
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children were engaged in was light and easy, and appeared 
rather amusing than otherwise, being the spinning of hemp and 
flax, with small light wheels turned with the foot, the children 
who were obliged to be spectators became so uneasy and so 
jealous of those who were permitted to be more active, 
that they frequently solicited with the greatest importunity to 
be permitted to work, and often cried most heartily if this 
favour was not instantly granted. How sweet those tears were 
to me,” says the humane Count, ‘can easily be imagined.” 

So, the root of pauperism, which is indolence and ignorance, 
was eradicated in the little beggars of Munich before it had time 
or opportunity to spring up into habitual crime; and all the 
while their parents, as they gained skill, were encouraged by 
promotion to higher and higher industries, until most of them 
grew into capable working people. 

At the same time all the old customary forms of medicancy 
were stringently forbidden. Even the sisters and hospital directors 
were required to lay their claims before the authorities, who saw 
that all real needs were sufficiently supplied; and travelling 
journeymen were summarily ordered to quit the town, with a 
small sum to pay their way out of Bavaria, or else to go to 
work in the Military Workhouse. 

The Workhouse, from the first, was a success. The capital 
invested in it at first was 150,000 florins, but was soon increased to 
250,000. In six years it had paid a profit of 100,000 florins, and 
in its sixth year it filled orders to the amount of 500,000. At that 
date the Count gives this description of it :— 

“The whole edifice, which is very extensive, was fitted up in the 
neatest manner possible. In doing this, even the external 
appearance of the building was attended to. It was handsomely 
painted, without as well as within ; and pains were taken to give it 
an air of elegance as well as of neatness and cleanliness. A large 
court in the middle of the building was handsomely paved; the 
ground before the building was levelled and covered with gravel, 
and the approach to it from every side was made easy and 
commodious. Over the principal door which fronts the street is an 
inscription denoting the use to which the building is appropriated ; 
and in the passage leading into the court there is written in large 
letters of gold, upon a black ground :—‘ No alms will be Received 
Here?’” 
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The cost of all this scheme which changed thousands of consumers. 
and destroyers into useful and industrious producers, was far less 
than beggary had cost in former years. The sovereign set the 
example of liberal contributions from his private purse, and his 
example was generally followed by his subjects, who gave largely 
to what might be called the State Board of Charities. Collection 
boxes for the poor were put in churches and other public places ; 
and, with some assistance from the public treasury, means enough 
were contributed to ensure that no one in all Bavaria who could 
not earn his own living should suffer. 

In every arrangement the closest economy was practised. Thus, 
for example, the Count says that with wood at about six 
shillings for a cord, it did not cost five pence for fuel 
to cook the daily food for 1,000 persons at the Military Work- 
house! And that dinner was provided in much the same way in 
which General Booth thinks he could feed the submerged tenth of 
London—that is, by collecting contributions in kind from various 
persons and households, Bakers, butchers, lodging-house keepers» 
and brewers had been constant victims of the importunities of the 
beggar crowd in former times; and now they gladly gave bread, 
meat, and other victuals which were clean and wholesome, if not 
saleable, and which, in the Count’s well-managed cook-house, 
furnished good, nourishing, and palatable food daily to 1,000 people. 

Thus, by careful planning, bold execution and determined kindness, 
pauperism was abolished in a whole country. It sounds like a 
romance, does it not? But it is a romance that has been realised— 
a romance that can be realised again, perhaps. And why should 
one say ‘‘perhaps?’’ Why should it not be realised again, and on 
a grander scale? The problem now is infinitely greater? So are 
the means to meet and solve it. If one-fifth, or even one-tenth the 
pains, the heart, the money, were applied to its solution that is spent 
to win one battle in which 30,000 images of God are shattered, were 
applied to the solution of the problem of the lost tenth of society, 
there need be, and there would be, no more lost tenth of the millions 
in great cities. When the social conscience is aroused to the sin and 
misery festering all around it, and the public mind is thoroughly 
informed of the Niagara of destructive force that is ready to 
submerge society, there is power enough not only to heal the one 
and arrest the other, but to turn what is now the lost tenth to a 
social blessing. 
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Count Rumford tells his story far better than we have told it, but 
at too great length for reproduction in a periodical. He insists upon 
the fact of his suecess, but always for a noble purpose, and in no 
spirit of vain-glory. We may appropriately close our article with 
his own account of what we choose to call a good man’s great 
reward. He says: 

“To induce mankind to engage in any enterprise, it is necessary 
first, to show that success will be attended with real advantage ; 
and, secondly, that it may be obtained without much difficulty. 
The rewards attendant upon acts of benevolence have so often been 
described and celebrated, that it would be presumption in me to 
suppose I could add anything new upon a subject already discussed 
by the greatest masters of rhetoric and embellished with all the 
charms of eloquence. 

** But, as examples of success are sometimes more efficacious in 
stimulating mankind to action than the most splendid reasonings 
and admonitions, it is upon my success in the enterprise that my 
hopes of engaging others to follow such an example are chiefly 
founded. And hence it is, that I insist with so much perseverance 
upon the pleasure which this success afforded me. 

‘‘Why should I not mention even the marks of regard and 
respect which I received from the poor people for whom I interested 
myself? Will it be reckoned vanity if I mention the concern which 
the poor of Munich expressed in so affecting a manner when I was 
dangerously ill?—that they went publicly in a body, in procession, 
to the cathedral ‘church, where they had divine service performed, 
and put up public prayers for my recovery ?—that four years after- 
wards, on hearing that I was again dangerously ill at Naples, they, 
of their own accord, set apart an hour each evening, after they had 
finished their work at the Military Workhouse, to pray for me? 
Will it be thought improper to mention the affecting reception I 
met with from them on my return to Munich after an absence of 
fifteen months—a scene which drew tears from all who were 
present? Must I refuse myself the satisfaction of describing the 
féte I gave them in return, at which 1,800 poor people of all ages, 
and above 30,090 of the inhabitants of Munich assisted? And all 
this pleasure must I forego, merely that I-may not be thought vain 
and ostentatious ? 

“Be it so, then. But I would just beg leave to call the reader's 
attention to my feelings upon the occasion, and then let him ask 
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himself if any earthly reward can possibly be supposed greater—any 
enjoyments more complete—than those I received. Let him figure 
to himself, if he can, my situation, sick in bed, worn out by intense 
application, dying, as everybody thought, a martyr in the cause to 
which I had devoted myself ;—let him imagine, I say, my feelings 
upon hearing the confused noise of the prayers of a multitude of 
people who were passing by in the streets, to be told that it was the 
poor of Munich who were going in procession to the church to put 
up public prayers forme. Public prayers for me! For a private 
person !—a stranger !—a protestant! I believe it is the first 
instance of the kind that ever happened; and I dare venture to 
affirm that no proof could be stronger than this, that the measures 
adopted for making these poor people happy were really successful ! 
And let it be remembered that this fact is what I am most anxious 
to make appear in the clearest and most satisfactory manner.” 





SUNLIGHT ON THE SNOW. 
—0: 

A ROBE of snow o’er town and street 
Chill Winter’s hand has cast, 

Marr’d by the trace of rough-shod feet, 

That all the day with movement fleet 
To mill and loom go past. 

Yet o’er the m rks of strife and care, 
There falls one gleam below— 

God’s radiance through the murky air, 

A golden ray—a brightness fair 
Of sunlight on the snow 


So on the summer of my life 
A chill sad cloud has crept, 
Marr’d with the trace of anguished strife, 
With mem’ry’s bitter pain—and rife 
With many a sin bewept. 
Dear Heart, upon this wintry cold, 
From your own life’s warm glow, 
The sunshine of your love unfold, 
And gild my life with burnished gold— 
Like sunlight on the snow. 
florence J. Marriott. 





THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 


By Joun Srrance WINTER. 
Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘‘ Beautiful Jim,” ‘‘ Buttons,” “ Dinna 
Forget,” etc., ete. 
20: 
CHAPTER XXI. 


I'M AFRAID OF MYSELF. 
‘‘ He who knows nothing knows enough if he knows when to be silent.” 


mind, Lord 

Rosstrevor was not able to get a paper at Ipswich. 

When he heard the news-boys calling, ‘“ ’Orrid 

murder of an officer in The Flats,” he thrust his 

head out of the window and shouted to one of 

them to bring him a paper. But the boy nearest to him was 
kept waiting by a deliberate old lady whose fingers were 


apparently all thumbs, and her mind somewhat of a blank, who 
having bought a Lady’s Pictorial succeeded with more or less 
waste of time and many ejaculations to extract five pennies from 
various receptacles about her ample person. ‘ Dear—dear—I’m 
sure I’ve got another penny somewhere,” she panted. 

“ Haven’t you a sixpence or a shilling, Mum ?” asked the boy 
who had signalled to our friend that he had heard his summons and 
would come to him as soon as he could. 

‘« Dear me, yes, I think I have,” cried the old lady in a tone of 
one to whom a startlingly new idea had just come—and then she 
fumbled for her purse again and with nervous fingers managed to 
get the sixpence out and take back the coppers just as the train 
began to move forward. 

The news-boy made a gallant run for it; but what is the speed of 
a pair of half-grown human legs against the superior speed of a 
steam-engine ? I need hardly say that the engine won the race 
and went majestically on, bearing with her an angry man with the 
biggest of big D—’s on his lips, and leaving on the platform a 
breathless news-boy, who when the power of speech returned gave 
vent to his injured feelings by a string of sarcastic remarks about 
“ old cats that can’t count, being let out by theirselves.” 
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But our poor friend had to endure his suspense as best he could 
and get on to Colchester without being able to get a paper. And 
when at last he did succeed in getting one, his hands were trembling 
so that he could not hold the paper still enough to see the letters. 
He was alone in the carriage and he stamped his foot hard on the 
floor in anger at his own weakness, and at last he managed to take 
in the details of the news which the boys were crying ‘“ ’Orrid 
murder of an officer in The Flats.’ 
feared—Major Dennis had been found just outside the entrance to 
his own suite of rooms, stone dead, with a knife sticking in his 
body ! 

I hardly know how to describe the rest of Lord Rosstrevor’s journey 
to Town that winter evening! He felt confused, stunned, appalled 
by the news—he asked himself over and over again whether it was 
possible that it could be true, that the man from whom he had 
parted only a few days before in the fulness of health and strength, 
could be lying now dead and cold, done to death by the hand of an 
assassin who had stabbed him from behind ! 

He had never liked Major Dennis—he had despised him from the 
first moment that he had set eyes upon him, he had been filled with 
a fierce and deadly hatred and loathing of him when he had seen the 
marks of his brutal fingers upon Ethel’s little delicate wrist. At all 
times he had stood an impassable barrier between him and the 


, 


—Yes, it was just what he had 


woman he loved, and now he was gone, gone, and Ethel was a 
widow and free as air to go where she liked and to marry whom she 
chose! Butit was dreadful, dreadful, dreadful, and Lord Rosstrevor 
found himself shivering at the picture of the awful tragedy which 
the newspaper paragraphs called up before him. 

It is not a very long journey from Colchester to London, and 
when Rosstrevor got to Liverpool Street, he sent off Vickers to his 
rooms with his luggage and himself went to The Flats as fast as the 
first Circle train he could get into would take him. He found 
everything at the huge pile of buildings where the murder had taken 
place looking very much as usual, though there were a couple of 
policemen standing at the entrance and two or three men, who were 
always to be seen about the hall, looked scared and troubled. One 
of them—the office-clerk—looked up at him when he entered and 
seemed a little surprised. 

‘‘You’ve had a dreadful piece of business here,” said Rosstrevor 
addressing himself to him. 
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‘Oh! horrible, Sir,” horrible, he answered. 

“‘Ts—I suppose I can see Mrs. Dennis ?” 

‘«T don’t know, Sir, at all. You were an intimate friend of the 
family, Sir?” 

“Oh! yes, very intimate. But I’ve been down the country. I 
only heard of it when I got the papers halfway to town,” Rosstrevor 
answered. ‘ You don’t know how Mrs. Dennis is, I suppose ?” 

““Oh! poor lady, they say she hasn’t spoken a word hardly 
since,” the clerk replied—‘*‘ and no wonder.” 

‘* Who did it? Have they got a clue yet?” 

‘‘T can’t say—the police are very close about it. They set a 
watch on the house, and they asked a great many questions of 
everyone they came across, but they’ve let slip nothing at all 
themselves.” 

‘“‘ Have you had anyone that was at all likely?” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered the clerk promptly—“ it was a very 
bad night, pouring with rain, and we had very few people indeed, and 
Major Dennis went out in his evening clothes about half-past seven, 
and we never saw or heard sign of anything wrong uniil one of the 


servants found him at six o’clock this morning.” 

‘* But what time did he come in?” 

“‘ Oh—not late—a little after twelve. I was here and saw him 
come through—he spoke to me in fact and said I needn’t bother 


about the lift, he would walk up; he often did walk up—as often 
as not.” 


“H’m—very strange. And you think he was murdered only a 
few minutes after that.” 

“Yes. I think so—the doctors said he’d been dead for hours 
when they got here before seven.” 

Lord Rosstrevor shivered. ‘‘I never heard of anything so 
horrible in all my life,” he said. ‘* Well—I will go up and make 
enquiries for Mrs. Dennis.” 

The clerk, who had given him so much information, and the man 
in charge of the lift made no objection, and a few moments later he 
was softly knocking at the door of the Dennis’s suite ofrooms. Judge 
opened the door, stepping back and making way for the visitor to 
enter, when he saw who that visitor was. 

“‘ Come in, Sir,” he said, eagerly—I think the mistress ‘Il be glad 
to see you—this way, Sir.” 

‘‘ Dreadful business, Judge,” said Rosstrevor in an under-tone. 
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“’Orrible, Sir, ’orrible, answered Judge scarce above a whisper— 
‘‘and the worst of it all was to think that him and the mistress 
parted in anger, and that he should be stabbed in the back while 
we was sleeping in here, all of us, as innocent as babies.” 

Rosstrevor turned sharply back staring at Judge’s impassive face. 
—‘* Parted in anger, Judge—Why, what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say, Sir. The Major and Mrs. Dennis had ‘ard 
words yesterday evening, and the Major went out in a rage, 
banging the door fit to break all the glass in it to shivers. Not 
that I’ve mentioned the fact, Sir, to anyone else, nor mean to; 
them police,” with a knowing look, “are such fools, there’s no 
knowing what they might take into their wooden ’eads if we was 
only to give em a chance. As itis, they’ll never find anything at all, 
never, not a blessed thing.” 

“And Mrs. Dennis—she—— ?” 

“Took it terrible bad, Sir, and enough to make her,” replied 
Judge sympathetically. ‘The Major was aggravating at times, 
there’s no denying it. I was with him as batman for many a long 
year before ever he thought of marrying Miss Mordaunt or anyone 
else, and when he exchanged to the Fifteenth, he got me 
exchanged too; and then he bought me out as I daresay you know, 
Sir. He’s dead and gone now, poor gentleman, and what’s worse, 
he’s gone in a ’urried way and with no kind of preparation either 
for ’isself or for them as was nearest to him; but he wasn’t the 
‘usband he might have been to a young thing like she was, and 
many’s the ’ard word he flung at her, and many’s the time he’s 
been fit to murder her as she stood ; but, all the same, aggravation 
and tryingness is one thing, and murder is another, so it’s no 
wonder the young mistress is upset as she is, to say nothing at all 
of—— ” 

“‘ Judge,” said a voice at that moment. 

“ Yes, Mum,” said Judge with a jump. 

‘‘ Now where the devil have I heard that voice before?” said 
Rosstrevor to himself. 

‘‘ Mr. Trevor, Mum—to see the mistress,’ he heard Judge say. 

‘“‘T will see Mr. Trevor,” said the voice, and then Rosstrevor 
found himself in the presence of a middle-aged lady, and memory 
suddenly supplied him with a name to fit with the voice—it was 
Ethel’s mother, Mrs. Mordaunt. 

She met him with a subdued smile and a white hand outstretched. 
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“‘ How do you do, Mr. Trevor—or I should say Lord Rosstrevor 
now, should I not?” 

‘‘T am quite well thank you, Mrs. Mordaunt,” replied Jack, just 
touching her hand, but returning neither the pressure nor the 
smile. 

‘“« You came to enquire for my daughter—”’ Mrs. Mordaunt began, 
when Rosstrevor interrupted her. 

‘‘T came to see her,” he said bluntly—he had no intention 
whatever of letting Mrs. Mordaunt become a go-between with 
Ethel and himself. 

“Ah! yes, naturally. But I don’t think Ethel will be equal to 
seeing you—she is terribly upset by this dreadful affair—she has 
seen nobody at all—and she has scarcely spoken to me since I 
came, which I did immediately upon receiving her telegram.” 

“Then she wired to you?” remarked Rosstrevor, wondering why 
she had not also at once apprised him of what had taken place. 

‘‘ She telegraphed to me, yes,” Mrs. Mordaunt replied—* and I 
set off without an instant’s delay, in fact leaving my maid to bring 
my things after me. I found her in a dreadful state, wildly excited 
and ill with grief—indeed I had no idea that Ethel was so devoted 
to the poor Major, who, between ourselves, my dear Lord 
Rosstrevor, was the last man in the world likely to take a young 
girl’s fancy.” 

It was on the tip of Rosstrevor’s tongue to say that Major Dennis 
never had taken Ethel’s fancy, and that however excited and ill 
she might be now, it was certainly not with grief. However he 
managed to stop himself in time and also to reply to Mrs. Mordaunt 
in a fairly civil manner. 

‘Ethel is naturally very much upset,” he said, coldly, “‘ anyone 
in her position would be so. But will you let her know that I am 
here, Mrs. Mordaunt, please?” 

“T really don’t think that Ethel——” Mrs. Mordaunt began, 
when Jack calmly went on. 

‘“‘T think she will like to see me,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ At all events, 
it can do no harm to let her know that Iam here. You see I have 
been so very intimate with them since they first came to my regi- 
ment. If Ethel does not feel equal to seeing me, she will not 
hesitate to say so, I am sure. You won’t mind my ringing for 
Judge, will you? Thanks, so many.” 


He rang the bell before the lady could do or say anything to stop 
BR 
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him, and he sat down again with a polite expression of thanks such 
as made Mrs. Mordaunt realize, all at once, that she had at last 
met a man who was not the least afraid of her, and who meant to 
go his way and not hers in spite of everything she could or would do 
to prevent it. 

Then the door opened and the stolid Judge appeared on the 
threshold. ‘‘Oh! Judge,” said Jack, before Mrs. Mordaunt could 
speak, ‘“ will you let your mistress know that I am here and ask if 
she feels equal to seeing me? 

“The mistress knows that you are here, my lord,” answered 
Judge, solemnly, ‘‘and she would like to see you if you will step 
into the boudoir.”’ 

‘T will. Then shall I say good-bye to you, Mrs. Mordaunt, in 
case I do not see you again?” turning to the lady. 

“Oh! certainly. Good-night, Lord Rosstrevor,”’ she said with 
some asperity; Mrs. Mordaunt did not like any man, woman, or 
child to get the best of her, and could not help showing it a little in 
her manner. 

Rosstrevor, however, without seeming to notice it, just touched 
her hand with his and followed Judge out of the room to the boudoir, 
where Ethel was awaiting him. 

She was standing up by the fire-place, a tall figure in white, with 
a face as colourless as her gown, and with dark rings round her 
eyes—such mournful eyes. He hastened towards her and took her 
cold and nerveless hands in his. 

“My poor little girl,’ he murmured—‘ Oh! my poor little girl, 
what a terrible thing for you.” 

She turned her sad eyes upon him. ‘Jack, is it you? Is it 
really you? Is it true, or is it only a dream?” 

‘«True enough, my poor darling,” he answered. 

*‘T went to bed early last night, because I was so tired of being 
alone. And we had quarrelled, he and I—at least he did—he was 
angry, because—well, because I was dull and I wanted him to take 
me toa theatre. I told him that I did’nt very often ask him to 
take me anywhere, and he said no—that I never asked him except 
when you were not at hand to go instead of him, and then he said 
that he was going to a theatre with someone who was always glad 
of his company, and he went away in a rage—such a rage, Jack— 
but you know. And, Jack, I never saw him again till—till—Oh! 
it is too horrible, too horrible !” 
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She shuddered violently, and her face was so ghastly white that 
she seemed as if she would fall at every moment. Jack took her hands 
again in his strong warm grasp and held them fast. ‘‘ My poor 
darling,” he murmured soothingly, ‘‘ you must try not to think 
about that—you must, indeed. Poor Dennis wasn’t always himself 
—and, of course, neither he nor you had any idea of what was 
going to happen. Pray don’t think about that more than you can 
help, dear, remember how often before he said things that he did 
not really mean or was sorry for afterwards.”’ 

‘** Yes—but—but I was so angry,”’ she answered wretchedly, ‘so 
angry I could not speak. All I could think was that you were 
coming back—you were coming to-day, and that—that—Oh! Jack, 
Jack, I am so wretched, so wretched now.” 

“Tt will all pass by—it will wear off in time,” he told her in 
soothing tones. ‘‘ J had no cause to love him, poor chap, but I give 
you my word, Ethel, I would give everything I am worth at this 
moment if it would bring him back again alive and well.” 

She looked round fearfully as if she was afraid of the sound of 
her own voice. ‘Jack,’ she said in a whisper, or what was scarcely 
above a whisper—‘ if I could only feel like that, too, but I can’t, I 
can’t. That's why I am so wretched—lI’m afraid of myself.” 

In spite of the gravity of the situation, and that dreadful some- 
thing lying in the next room, Jack almost laughed, but he choked 
down the desire and drew her very near to him. 

‘«‘ Dear child,” he said tenderly, ‘‘ try not to let yourself get think- 
ing such things as these. Remember rather how good you were to 
him, and how often you bore with his faults, and how you resisted 
temptation like a saint or like what you are, a good woman.” 

She shivered again and looked round in the same frightened way 
as she had done before. ‘‘ Don’t call me that,” she said, piteously, 
‘“‘T wish I was good, but I’m not. I’m afraid of myself, Jack— I'm 
afraid of myself !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


** UNLESS—— 

‘** Don’t jump at results. The further you jump the less certain can you be of 
the exact spot on which you will alight.” 

WHEN the words, “ I’m afraid of myself,” left Ethel Dennis’s lips 


for the third time, Lord Rosstrevor began to feel that something 
B2 
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must be done to biing her to a sense of the seriousness of the 
situation and that he would have to be the one to do it. 

“ Ethel, my dear,” he said in a sharp, clear voice, and giving her 
hands a little shake as he spoke, ‘do pull yourself together and try 
to realise that it won’t do for you to be talking likethis. Remember 
the situation is a very grave one and that it is our business to find 
out who committed this dastardly crime. J mean to find out who 
did it and you must help me. But for God’s sake my child, don’t 
let yourself get into a way of talking such nonsense as you have 
just let slip, to anyone but me. Of course I know that you are 
unnerved and unhinged, but you must be reasonable and collected 
in spite of that.” 

“‘ Jack, I can’t be reasonable,” she cried piteously, ‘it’s all so 
horrible, such an end to such a life and—and—my mother “ 

‘‘ Your mother had no business to come at all,” said he sharply 
—‘* she has brought enough misery into your life already, far too 
much for her to be of any real use to you now that you are in 
trouble. But, my dear, you must pull yourself together sufficiently 
to talk things over with me before your mother comes to disturb 
us. First of all, you know that Judge is aware that you and the 
Major had words last night?” 

‘“‘ No, I did not know it,” she answered, evidently trying hard to 
collect her senses. 

‘But he does know it. He told me of it as soon as I came in; 
told me too that he had not spoken of it to a living soul, and the 
question is, must it be told at the inquest, which I suppose will be 
to-morrow.” 

‘* Yes, to-morrow afternoon at three o’clock,” she said. 

“T thought so. Then Ethel, is there any need for you to say 
anything about that? Isn’t it bad enough without retailing all that 
and the fact that he went off to a theatre with another woman? 
Cannot you possibly suppress all that ? Only we must arrange with 
Judge and probably with your maid also.” 

‘No, she was out. She did not come in till ten o'clock,” Ethel 
replied, ‘‘and, of course, there are no other servants of ours, and 
just at that hour there are never any of the house-servants about, 
ouly Judge,” with a long-drawn sobbing breath, ‘‘ was at all likely 
to hear it, and Judge——” 

‘«« Will never say a word if he is told not to do so,” Rosstrevor 
broke in decidedly. ‘So I shall tell him that on all accounts we 
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think it will be better if he remembers nothing about the 
circumstance. And now, tell me, dear, what about Valérie?” 

“Valérie !"’ She started as if she had been shot. ‘‘Oh! Jack, 
do you think it was——” 

‘Valérie? Certainly I do!” he said promptly. ‘Don’t you 
think that Valérie meant doing for him the first chance she got ? 
Don’t you think that the Major knew perfectly well what a 
determined character he had to deal with? Else would he have 
been in such mortal terror when she appeared on the scene at 
Chertsey? Would he have left the Service and deliberately tried 
to lose himself in this place, for instance? Not he. Oh! depend 
upon it, he knew the kind of woman he had to deal with, and he 
arranged matters accordingly.” 

‘¢ And you think she did it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I do.” 

‘“« But there is so little for us to go upon. Oh! Jack, you don’t 
know how wretched I am. Everything is so shameful, so 
humiliating, so degrading for me—to have to say to the whole 
world that my husband was not faithful, that some other woman 
had power to make him alter all his plan of life, and then to be 
able to say nothing about that woman, to own that she is but a 
shadow tome. Why I have never even seen her——”’ 

‘‘But you have seen her, over and over again,’ Rosstrevor 
objected. ‘‘ Ethel, what nonsense you are talking. Did we not 
see her over and over again at Chertsey?” 

“We believe that we saw the woman whom Cosmo called 
Valérie,” she admitted. 

** But surely you have forgotton the day when she invaded your 
little drawing-room in your hut, when she insisted upon going in, 
and sat resolutely down to wait for the Major?” 

‘« J did not see her,” Ethel persisted. 

‘‘ But I did,” he cried triumphantly,” and I know that it was the 
mysterious lady whom we had noticed in the town weeks before. 
No, my child, I’m afraid it is no good your trying to shield the 
lady. She did the deed sure enough, and if they can catch her she 
will have to suffer for it.” 

For a minute or two Mrs. Dennis did not speak. She had 
slipped her hands free from the warm clasp of his, and instead of 
standing beside him, she had sunk back in an attitude of extreme 
weariness, and so slight and frail did she look, that Jack’s heart 
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misgave him, that in his anxiety to spare her ultimate annoyance 
and trouble, he was pressing her now more hardly than she had 
strength to bear. 

“ Jack —she said at length—* won’t you understand that I would 
rather do anything than have that woman’s name mentioued ? 

“ But why?” in astonishment. 

“Why? I can’t tell you—I—I—don’t know—only to please me, 
Jack—for my sake, let the police find out what they will, but don’t 
tell them about that woman, dear Jack, please don’t.” 

Her tone was so urgent, her whole face and manner so full of 
entreaty that he had practically no choice in the matter. ‘‘ Of course 
it’s not my business to say anything one way or the other,” he said 
unwillingly. ‘I am only an outsider, and will probably have 
nothing to say about the affair. Then shall I speak to Judge 
for you?” 

“Tf you will,” in a very meek tone. 

** And on your side Ethel you'll promise me one thing,”’ he began. 

“JT will promise nothing—nothing,” she cried, wildly—* not 
to-night, Jack, don’t say it, I’m so filled with the horror of it all—I 
can’t even think rationally, so ask me nothing to-night, Jack, ask 
me nothing.” 

** But I must ask you one thing,” he persisted—‘‘ Don’t be afraid ; 
I’m not going to say anything relating to owrselves. It is only that 
you must put a watch on your own tongue—you must be careful 
what you say ; and for Heaven’s sake, my child, for your own sake, 
for mine, let no excitement, no feeling of distress at your terrible 
situation, tempt you into giving utterance again to the words which 
you said to me just now, that you were afraid of yourself.” 

‘“‘T will try,” she said humbly, 

The meekness of her tone melted his heart instantly—for the 
space of a few seconds he had felt a shade hurt that she should so 
evidently imagine that he was going to speak of their own future, he 
had even felt a thrill of indignation that she should, even in her 
grief, or at least her distress, think him capable of even hinting at 
their feeling for one another while her dead husband was lying close 
at hand—but her crushed tone conquered all that. 

“* My poor little girl,” he cried tenderly—‘‘I’m so sorry that all 
this has come upon you—how I wish I could do any thing to help 
you to bear it.” 

**You do help me, Jack,” she began, and then the door opened 
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and Mrs. Mordaunt sailed into the room. 

She professed the greatest possible surprise at finding him still 
there. ‘Oh! are you here still, Lord Rosstrevor,” she exclaimed— 
**T quite thought that you had gone long ago.” 

Lord Rosstrevor looked at her with absolute calmness. ‘‘ No, I 
am here still, Mrs. Mordaunt,” he said quietly—* I have had a good 
deal to say to Ethel, and a great deal to hear from her.” 

‘*T don’t think Ethel is at all wise to tire herself in this way,” 
Mrs. Mordaunt remarked with icy politeness—‘ and she has a very 
trying day to look forward to to-morrow.” 

‘Very trying,” he agreed blankly. ‘‘ Well, I was just going to 
say good bye when you came in, so I'll say it now, Ethel,” and he 
held out his hand to her as if he did not know that Mrs. Mordaunt 
was in the room. 

Ethel got up from her chair—‘‘ Good-bye, Jack,” she said, “‘you 
have been very kind—lI shall never forget it.” 

“‘ Good night,” he said again—then, with a cold salutation to Mrs. 
Mordaunt, he went out of the room and closed the door behind 
him. 

“‘Dear me, what a remarkably disagreeable young man Jack 
Trevor has grown,” said Mrs. Mordaunt a moment later. “I 
always thought him a detestable boy, You seem very intimate with 
him, Ethel.” 

** We were very intimate with him,” Ethel replied. 

‘So it seems; and did Cosmo like him—poor fellow ?” 

“‘Cosmo was exeeedingly fond of him,” said Mrs. Dennis with 
quiet decision. ‘‘ Cosmo always thought most highly of him.” 

“And did he allow you to be Jack and Ethel to each other?” 
Mrs. Mordaunt enquired. 

Ethel looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Why, mother, we have been Jack 
and Ethel to each other all our lives. I should as soon think of 
calling you ‘ Mrs. Mordaunt’ as of calling him anything else but 
Jack.” 

“Oh! well—well—I only asked the question,” said the older 
lady carelessly—and added to herself that it would be better not to 
say much about the young man since it was evident that he had 
been and was the chosen friend of the house. 

And Jack meantime had drawn Judge into the dining-room. 
“ Judge,’ he said in an undertone, “ you will be discreet at the 
inquest to-morrow?” 
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‘“T will that same, Sir,” said Judge promptly. 

‘You'll not say anything about—about words having passed 
between the Major and Mrs. Dennis? She is very anxious that 
nothing should be said about it.” 

“‘Not a word shall be said by me, Sir,” Judge declared. 

‘* And Mrs. Dennis is anxious too, that nothing shall be said—if 
it can be helped, that is—about that woman who came to Chertsey 
one day and insisted on seeing the Major; do you remember ?”’ 

‘“‘T remember it well, Sir,” Judge said, looking straight at Jack, 
‘*all the same, that was the woman as done it, Sir.” 
said Jack, and then checked himself abruptly. 


” 


‘¢ Unless—— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DOUBT. 
‘* As a vessel is known by its sound, whether it be cracked or not, so men are 


” 


proved by their speeches whether they be wise or foolish ! 


As the words—‘“ All the same, that was the woman as done it,” 
left Judge’s lips, an awful thought presented itself to Lord Ross- 
trevor’s mind, a thought which was sufficient to put his brain in a 
whirl, and to make his heart sick within him. 

Could it be possible, was it possible that Ethel, goaded to 
madness by her husband’s infidelities and her own wretchedness, 
had been driven to strike the fatal blow, and so had the best of 
reasons for not wishing either the quarrel or the existence of Valérie 
to be mentioned ? 

Almost as the thought came to him, he shook himself together 
with a mental assurance that it was not and could not be true. 

‘“‘T think that is all I have to say, Judge,” he said. ‘I daresay 
you'll be pressed very hard at the inquest, but you must take care 
to tell the truth, you know.” 

**T understand, Sir,” said Judge atolidly. 

‘That's all right then; good night,” and Rosstrevor went off 
down the corridor to the lift feeling more than half ashamed of 
himself for having let that miserable thought find a place in his 
mind even for an instant. 

‘“‘ How is the poor lady to-night, Sir?” asked the lift-man. 

“Very sadly,” answered Rosstrevor. ‘In fact she seems 
completely knocked over, and no wonder.” 

“No wonder at all, Sir,” said the lift-man in sympathetic tones. 
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“*T know I've felt all day. as if I didn’t know whether I was 
standing on my head or my heels. And them police is enough to 
just make you feel silly, or as if you didn’t know whether you'd 
done it yourself or not.- They was round here an hour or two back, 
just asking questions enough to make me feel as if I'd like to knock 
one or two of ’em down——” 

“Oh, well, they must find out all they can; and how are they 
to find out except in that way?” said Rosstrevor, who had no ill- 
feeling against the police, and thought them a very useful body of 
men in their proper place. 

«« Aye, but their questions often put ideas into your head that'd 
never get there otherwise,” said the man knowingly. 

‘You're an old soldier,” said Jack, suddenly recognizing the real 
‘army tone of hatred towards the civil powers. 

«Yes, Sir—Sergeant Smith of the Cuirassiers, at your service,” 
the man replied, with a salute. 

“Ah? well, I wouldn’t get thinking anything one way or the 
other if I were you. Murder will out, you know, and the police 
have had no time to get a clue yet one way or the other. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, Sir,” replied the man—and as Rosstrevor went 


‘away, he stood watching him wisely. ‘‘ H’m, perhaps you wouldn't 


be quite so easy in your mind, young gentleman, if you’d heard as 
many questions about yourself as I’ve had asked about you to-day. 
Not that I believe that you had a hand in it, all the same.” 

Rosstrevor’s first thought had been to go straight to his rooms ; 
then he remembered he had had no dinner, so walked round to his 
lub, in spite of his sensible advice to the lift-man, with that 
‘dreadful thought still lingering in his mind. Not that he wanted 
‘to believe it, nor that he thought it was all likely to be true, but 
get rid of it he could not, because certain scraps of conversation 
kept coming back. He remembered how she had said long ago 
that she had a conviction that it would at all come right sooner or 
later—he remembered how she had cried passionately that she was 
not a good woman, not a good wife—and now—now all her 
anxiety seemed to be to prevent any possibility of the woman 
Valérie being taxed with the crime. And above all, and over all 
there kept rising in his mind the words which had so startled him 
this very evening—“ If I could only feel like that too, but I can’t, I 
can't—I'm afraid of myself.” 
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However, he shook himself together again as he went up the 
steps of his club, and told himself that he was neither more or less 
than a fool. ‘Old chap,” he said solemnly to his own thoughts— 
‘you want your dinner, you’re upset and unnerved by all this. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to have a doubt of the little woman 
for an instant. Why she’s as good as gold and as true as steel— 
old chap, you ought to be ashamed of yourself, ‘pon my word you 
ought.” 

But he could not shake off the doubt, partly because his 
appearance was the signal for a fierce fire of questioning from a 
great many men who knew him, and a great many who did not 
enjoy that privilege. He got rid of one group by saying that he 
was tired and hungry, and would talk about it when he had had his 
dinner; but when he reached the dining-room, he found to his 
dismay, that two men whom he knew very well, were dining 
together and a third, one Major Pottinger, who was generally 
regarded as a terrible blot upon an otherwise irreproachable club, 
was dining at a table by himself. Now, our friend Jack, did not 
dislike many people, he loathed very few and hated none, but for 
Major Pottinger he entertained at all times feelings which were a 
mixture of loathing and dislike, and after that evening he felt able 
to say that if there was a person in the whole world whom he 
hated, that person was Major Pottinger. 

When Rosstrevor had got about half way between the door of the 
dining-room and the table at which he was to eat his dinner, he 
came well within the range of Major Pottinger’s very peculiar vision, 
and that personage—yes, I feel that I am quite justified in describing 
him as a personage, he was so intensely disagreeable to so many 
people—that personage greeted him in a loud voice and with a com- 
prehensive wave of a very large hand half hidden by an exceedingly 


prominent cuff—‘‘ Ah! Jack, my boy,” he bawled—‘t how do—er— 
er?” 





‘‘ Night,” returned Rosstrevor, briefly, with a curt nod, and sat 
down at the table with his back towards him. 

‘‘ Now, I wonder,” said one of the two men whom Rosstrevor 
knew, ‘“‘ whether old Dumbells will be choked off like that?” 

‘‘ Brute,’”’ returned the other, ‘‘not he! When was Dumbells ever 
choked off except by a dead cut? He'll go across presently and 
ask Jack to breakfast to-morrow morning in er—er—Viennah or— 
er—er—Berlin—because the cooking’s so d—d bad in London a 
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gentleman can’t pay his friends the bad compliment of asking them 
to poison themselves with it. That was why he left the Junior— 
because the cooking was so beastly a gentleman couldn’t put up 
with it any longer.” 

“‘ By Jove,” said the first speaker, one Power, “I thought it was 


’ 


something to do with smoking 

“Yes, so the Committee think,” rejoined the other, ‘‘ but then 
what do Committees know about a swell like old Dumbells, and the 
weighty reasons which make him withdraw the shining light of his 


countenance from paltry little institutions like the Junior? I say, 
just look at the brute now, he’s meditating a rush on old Jack. 
When he goes for him I shall go along too and hear the fun.” 

‘So shall I,” laughed Power. 

Meantime, Rosstrevor was steadily getting on with his dinner, 
although he had no appetite, and would infinitely have preferred a 
pipe or a brandy and soda instead of the fish he was forcing himself 
to swallow. And behind him sat Pottinger, sprawling over the table 
with a tooth-pick and the bill-of-fare alternately studying the latter 
with his liitle pig’s eyes and watching Rosstrevor’s back. 

“ He’s meditating a spring now,” said one of the two onlookers. 

‘No, he hasn’t finished his wine yet,”’ laughed the other. 

** But there it goes,” said the first man, and sure enough, the man 
whom they called old ‘“‘ Dumbells”’ poured out the last glass of wine 
from the bottle at his elbow and tossed it off with an air that said 
as plainly as could be—business. 

Then he got on to his feet, threw down his napkin and shot out 
his cuffs—Major Pottinger’s linen was always a matter of grave 
importance to him and the care that he took of it was unceasing. 
Then he examined the ceiling and shook his feet out as if to take 
away the stiffness from his joints, and finally strolled across so 
Rosstrevor’s table. 

‘* Well, my boy, I haven’t seen you for a week or more,” he re- 
marked in a friendly sort of way. 

‘“‘Ah!—have you been to Viennah or Berlin?” enquired Jack, grimly. 

“Haven't been out of England, give you my word,” said 
Pottinger, seriously, ‘‘ though what I want to stop in London for is 
more than I can tell you.” 

‘“‘ H’m—lIt would puzzle the Pope,” returned Jack, to the intense 
amusement of Power and Home, who had also come to hear what 
was going on. 
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“The fact is,” remarked Pottinger confidentially, sitting on a 
chair the wrong way and sprawling as much of himself over the 
back as was possible—‘ the fact is that London used to be a jolly 
enough billet for anyone, but of late it’s just got impossible for a 
gentleman to stop in.” 

“Is that why you stop here?” enquired Jack coolly. 

‘’Pon my soul,” replied Pottinger, ‘I really can’t tell you 
why I do stop. But I’m going to Viennah for a few months 
when it’s nearer Christmas. They do things so much better 
there. In Viennah an exclusive club is an exclusive club—there’s 
no mistake about it. But here——” 

‘Oh! here,” returned Jack, ‘‘ here most of the clubs do want 
weeding, there’s no mistake about that. By the bye, how come 
you to be dining here to-night? I thought you made an absolute 
rule of dining at the Junior. In fact, the last time I saw you, 
you told me the Junior was the only place in Town that a 
gentleman could dine at.” 

Power and Home exchanged glances of intense enjoyment 
—Jack went on calmly eating his dinner. Major Pottinger 
sprawled so furiously over the back of the chair that it tilted 
over, and all but landed him on his face on the floor. 

“‘ \w—er—er—the fact is—the cooking at the Junior is so 
beastly that I had to give it up—hadn’t any help for it. Of 
course, y’know that’s how they manage things so much better in 


Viennah and Berlin, whatever goes wrong it isn’t the cooking— 
er—er—don’t—y'’know.” 


‘‘ Ah! I wonder you ever trust your digestion in a London club 
at all—’pon my soul, I do.” 

‘Must look after my property, dear boy,” replied Pottinger, with 
a knowing look out of his little eyes at the others. ‘ Bye the bye, 
have you been away?”’ 

‘“T have,” answered Jack, helping himself to roast pheasant. 

“« Aw, down the country ?” 

‘Yes, down the country.” 

“Er—er—and who have you been staying with? Lady 
Millington or the Duchess of Blankshire ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know either of them.” 

‘‘ Bless me, you don’t say so. They're both great friends of mine. 
I must introduce you to them. I’ve booked myself to go to 
Blankshire Towers for Christmas—that’s what is keeping me in 
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England now,” 

‘** You said just now that you were going to Vienna for a few 
months when it got nearer to Christmas,” remarked Jack grimly. 
He did not often feel inclined to take it out of Pottinger or anyone 
else, to-night he did. 

‘‘T meant New Year, of course, dear boy,” returned Pottinger 
gaily. ‘* Everybody goes to Viennah for New Year, y’know, its the 
great time there, like Christmas is here—slip of the tongue, that 
was all. 

At this point Power gave Home a kick, which being interpreted 
meant that even Jack could not catch old Dumbells tripping. 
‘‘ No, the brute’s as clever as he’s high,” muttered Home in reply. 

«« By the bye,” bawled Pottinger, who was an adept at changing 
a subject not altogether palatable to himself, ‘‘That’s an ugly 
business at the Flats. Who'd have expected poor old Dennis to get 
snuffed out like that?” 

“‘T don’t know that anybody ever expects to be finished by a prod 
in the back,” answered Jack. ‘‘ But I do wonder sometimes that 
more people don’t come to grief that way.” 

‘‘Poor old Dennis wasn’t such a bad sort,” said Pottinger, 
ignoring Jack’s words. ‘‘I always got on uncommonly well with 
him. But it’s a bad end to come to, and for my part, I don’t 
believe in men of his age marrying flighty young wives——”’ 

“You'd better be careful in what you say, Dumbells,” put in 
Power, not altogether liking the expression of Jack’s face. 

‘Bless me, I’ve got a right to express an opinion haven’t I?” 
spluttered Pottinger at the top of his voice. 

‘‘ Not in my presence.” answered Jack, between his teeth. 

‘‘In your presence, old fellow; why, what have you got to do 
with it?” 

“ Just this, that I was very intimate both with Major Dennis and 
his wife—and moreover, Mrs. Dennis is one of the oldest friends 
that I have in the world.” 

“And what the devil,” blustered Pottinger, losing his temper 
entirely, ‘‘ has that got to do with my opinion on elderly husbands 
and young wives? Wait till I say something against the lady, my 
dear boy, before you rush in so eagerly to her defence. ‘Qui 
s'excuse s'accuse,’ y’ know.” 

Jack’s brief anger died out ina moment. ‘“ Yes, you're quite right, 
Pottinger, I'd no business to take you up so sharply. I beg your 
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pardon. But I can’t think why the devil you don’t go and live 
among gentlemen at Viennah or Berlin—they’d like to have you 
jabbering all the time they’re eating their dinner I’ve no doubt ; 
but you’re quite thrown away here.” 

But the Pottinger never saw the sarcasm of the apology ; he was 
a short-sighted and blundering person, who never saw what he did 
not want to see. ‘Not at all, dear boy,” he said amiably, “ don’t 
mention it again. I’m a man of the world, y’know, and don’t go 
through life with my eyes shut, not a bit of it.” 

Then he got up and moved away towards the smoking room, 
where presently Power followed, to find him lolling against the very 
middle of the chimney-shelf, with a huge cigar in his mouth. 

‘‘*Pon my word,” he was saying, “ I’ve always thought Jack 
Trevor a decent sort of fellow, but to-night he’s as touchy as you 
please.” 

‘« How touchy, Dumbells?’’ someone inquired. 

‘“« Well, touchy enough to have to apol 

“Oh!” broke in Power hastily. ‘‘ Rosstrevor’s had a lot to try 
him of late, and it’s no joke to have one of your most intimate 


%? 


friends stabbed in the back without a minute’s warning.” 

‘‘ Why,” cried the Pottinger, ‘‘ who in the world are you talking 
about ?” 

‘* About Rosstrevor, of course,” said Power, mildly. 

‘* Rosstrevor—and who is he?” 

‘What, didn’t you know that Trevor has come in for the title— 
that he’s Lord Rosstrevor now ?” 

‘* No—never heard a word of it.” 

‘* But it’s true all the same, his uncle or cousin or somebody died 
last week,” said Power, greatly amused. 
cried the Pottinger blankly, then made a bolt 
from the room. ‘Jack, old fellow,” he bawled when he reached 
his side, ‘I’ve just heard the news. I congratulate you, old chap, 
"pon my soul I’m delighted. Why, I wouldn’t say a word against the 
little woman for the world, or any friend of yours, pon my soul I 
wouldn’t. I wish you joy of your new honours with all my heart,” 
and then he seized hold of Jack’s hand and shook it with might and 
main. 

“Thanks—thanks,” said Jack, uneasily, “‘ thanks.” 

A quarter of an hour later, when the gallant Pottinger had gone 
off to attend a small party of intimates given by the Duchess of 


” 


‘« By—by Jove! 
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Blankshire, Rosstrevor looked round a group of grinning faces and 
delivered himself of a sentiment and a statement. 

‘¢’Pon my soul,” he remarked, ‘‘ they do manage things better in 
Vienna and Berlin! And I'll tell you what it is, you fellows, if 
this club doesn’t begin to weed out within the next three months, 
I shall put up for the Junior in spite of the cooking.” 

‘Three months,” cried a voice, ‘‘ that’s rope enough si 

‘To hang himself,” returned Jack drily. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE VILLAGE BELL. 
——10 !-—- 
Deep in the glowing west the sun went down, 
The unruffled wave lay writhing on the shore ; 
The softening clamour from the distant town 


Told that another day had made its score; 
And that the grimy hand of labour ceased once more. 


Weary, I turned towards my village home, 
Beneath that mountain peak which points the sky, 
Which I have looked on from my cradle dome 
Whilst a fond mother gazed with watchful eye ; 
And still I almost think I hear her “ lullaby.” 


But ’tis not so—for well my tears recall 
That summer’s eve when darkening shadows fell, 
In mimic phantoms, on the cottage wall, 
She grasped my hand and bade me say “ farewell ; ” 
Then spoke of some far land where she was called to dwell. 


‘‘ Mother!’ I clasp and venerate the name! 
Its very whisper always seems to me 

A talisman of love—nor wealth, nor fame— 
Nor worlds, nor kingdoms, can a rival be 
"Midst the immortal realms of immortality. 
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Mother! Nay, woman, dutiful and true— 
Who registers in Heaven a woman’s deeds, 
Sweetens each joy of earth with pleasures new— 
O’er every scene a holy lustre sheds, 
And sanctifies, at last, the very ground she treads ! 


Thus, musing as I trod, I gazed around ; 
Where years, revolving o’er the scene, had wrought 

An aspect new with every sight and sound: 
For onward time fresh joys and cares had brought, 
Whilst each and all, in turn, had golden lessons taught. 


What did I say? That all was changed? But no— 
For, list! I hear one old familiar sound 

Fall on mine ear amidst the gloom—and lo! 
Lost visions rise and seem to crowd around, 
Whilst life’s own images upon itself rebound. 


"Tis but the village bell, whose echoes clear 
Float through the vale, as they were wont to do, 
Long, long ago, when I oft wandered there, 
Bidding the merry smile, or tears to flow 
At bridal morn—new life—or dark funereal woe. 


How magicful its mystic mission there, 

In that old tower of aspect weird and grey, 
Watching in silence when for feast or prayer 

Its ready voice shall each new call obey, 

Leaving to other tongues the task to lead the way. 


Tis but a village bell! yet oh, how strange 
Its import, ’midst the varying scenes around ; 
The cot, the cabin, mansion, hall, and grange, 
Obey the solemn magic of its sound, 
In life and death alike, till all in Heaven are crowned. 


I greet thee, then, old friend, and may thy peal 
Sound on and on through ages yet to come: 


Where gladness reigns, and gathered suppliants kneel, 
"Till living lips shall join the voices from the tomb, 
All claiming thee as messenger, and guide to Heaven and 
Hone! 


Vanguard. 





THE GERMAN GYMNASIUM. 


-——1 0 !-—— 


| eA HE German Gymnasium Society was founded thirty 
| ‘) years ago, ina small way, and with modest aspira- 


tions. It was felt by the promoters that many of 

the young Germans resident in London would gladly 

avail themselves of an opportunity, if it could be 
provided, to enjoy the wild delights of the vaulting horse, the 
horizontal and the parallel bar and the foils, such as they 
had been accustomed to in the Fatherland. These young Teutons 
had not cultivated enthusiasm for cricket or football; the running- 
pathglid not tempt them, and lawn tennis had not been invented. 
It followed, therefore, that though many of them had been trained 
to athletics from their youth upwards, they felt rather “ out of it” 
as regards the sports of England, so they determined to enjoy 
themselves in their own innocent way and to promote their 
physical development after the manner that they had learnt in 
their own country. The Gymnastic Society, furthermore, provided 
the means of reunion and social intercourse where the young 
Germans could enjoy their ‘ kneipe”’ and their singing club, and as 
far as possible, forget that they were exiles in a foreign land. From 
the first the enterprise was a great success and so pleased were the 
members with their new establishment that they frequently 
invited their English friends to see them enjoying their recreations, 
Their hospitality went even further than this. Many of the English 
visitors were fired with the spirit of emulation and begged to be 
made members of the society, a privilege which was heartily 
accorded to them. But nowan unlooked for danger presented itself. 
One Anglo-Saxon brought another, and soon there was such a 
swarm of English members that they threatened to inundate the 
Society, and to deprive it of its Teutonic character. They had 
already introduced the barbarous amusements of boxing and 
wrestling, and as their numbers continued to increase it was 
necessary for the Germans to take some steps to preserve the 
individuality of their Society. They therefore met in solemn con- 
clave and decided that, although the Englishmen were to be allowed 
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all the same advantages as the German members, there were certain 
privileges in the matter of voting that they could not be permitted 
to exercise. This decision met with general approval. It satisfied 
the German members, and it made no difference to the Englishmen 
who did not want to vote, but merely desired to exercise their 
muscles by performing feats of hardihood, dexterity, and endurance. 
From that time forth all went harmoniously. The English 
members continued to increase, and while they practised the 
German system of gymnastics the Germans learned to box and to 
wrestle. 


Meanwhile the present gymnasium, at 26, Pancras Road, had 
been built at a cost of £10,084, by certain of the members, who 
formed themselves into a limited company. It is satisfactory to 


learn that the company has regularly paid five per cent. on its 
mortgage debentures. The gymnasium is a most commodious 
structure, and is provided with all the requisites for gynfffastic 
exercises. In the large hall sometimes as many as three hundred 
young athletes may be seen going through their evolutions in 
squads, each one of which is under the direction of a competent 
leader who gives the instruction, and assists beginners, and is 
particularly careful to prevent accidents. So complete, in fact, 
are the precautions taken that mishaps are of very rare occurrence ; 
sprained ankles, it is true, are not unknown, but it seldom happens 
that any bones are broken. Three hundred is an exceptional 
number, the members present on practice nights not generally 
exceeding two hundred. In different parts of the gymnasium 
various exercises are in progress. Fencing, boxing, wrestling, 
the vaulting horse, the parallel bar, the horizontal bar, the ladder, 
dumb-bells and clubs are all being practised at the same time. 
The gymnasium on practice nights presents a very animated, 
not to say bewildering spectacle to the spectator. Even those 
unacquainted with the gymnastic art cannot help admiring the 
graceful evolutions of the crowd of muscular youths in white 
flannels, and no one can fail to observe that amidst all the 
movement, shouting, clash of foils, and thud of boxing gloves 
perfect order prevails. The squads are under the absolute control 
of their leaders, and work with as much precision as if they were 
so many regiments of the line; there is, therefore, no confusion or 
crowding, ample room being preserved for all. 

The gymnasium is provided with a spacious gallery for the 
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accommodation of visitors, and it often happens, especially on 
the nights of the Annual Competitions, that members of the fair 


sex are present to witness and applaud the daring feats of their 


relatives and friends. The spacious club room opens on the 
ce 
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gallery, and in this apartment there is at one end a refreshment 
bar and at the other a stage which is used on concert nights. 
There are dining-tables where the members are able to take 
their meals and there are other tables round which they sit for 
the purposes of smoking and conviviality. The walls are hung 
with many portraits of distinguished members and founders of 
the Society, those of Mr. J. L. Merfeld, who was president of 
the Society for sixteen years and only resigned a short time 
ago, and Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, one of the trustees, being par- 
ticularly life-like. There is a library containing two thousand two 
hundred books of general interest, which are let out to members on 
payment of the moderate sum of one penny weekly for each volume. 
The gymnasium is open for practice in the evening only, the 
members being for the most part young men who are engaged in 
business pursuits during the day. The advantages that they 
derive from healthy physical exercise after the sedentary occupation 
of the day cannot be over-estimated, and so widely is this 
recognised that the Society already numbers over eight hundred 
members. These consist of Germans and Englishmen in about 
equal proportions, but as regards practising members the English 
are in a large majority. 

A ladies’ class meets twice a week in the afternoon. This 
consists of about thirty-five members, mostly girls under twenty. 
They are trained principally in general gymnastics, jumping, and 
free exercise. During practice they wear a picturesque costume, 
consisting of a red garibaldi, grey trousers and a short grey skirt. 
Several of the ladies have attained extraordinary proficiency, the 
graceful and surprising feats that they perform being a 
source of admiration to all beholders. Some of the lady 
pupils have turned their training to good account by obtaining 
appointments as teachers of gymnastics at various ladies’ 
colleges and other institutions. In these days when the 
difficulty of finding employment for ladies is continually being 
discussed, this fact is worthy of consideration. The class is not 
confined to girls, some of the members being married ladies. 
Gymnastics, in fact, are often practised up to a comparatively late 
period of life, several of the male members continuing their active 
exercises until the age of forty. 

The Annual Competitions held in December are open to all 
athletes, and on these occasions the Society gives prizes for boxing, 
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wrestling, and general gymnastics. The prize for boxing is a gold 
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The German Gymnastic Society has produced many men who 
have gained great distinction in athletic exercises. Among these 
may be mentioned Mr. Betemson and Mr. Windett, whose brilliant 
performances with the boxing gloves are not likely to be forgotten 
by those who are interested in this form of sport. Among others 
who have won renown in different departments are Mr. Klein, Mr. 
Chase, Mr. Young, and Mr. Macqueen. 

The remarkable y- admired, there is 
success of the Pos no form of ath- 
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EXERCISE IN MUSICAL DRILL, 
proceedings with the closest interest. They encourage the 
combatants with frequent cheers, and they are no less ready to 
recognise merit in a vanquished competitor than in a victorious 
champion. It is only when “funk” or demoralisation is detected, 
or when random blows show that a competitor is fighting and not 
boxing that the spectators evince their disapproval by jeers and 
hisses. Indeed, a boxer who offends in any such way meets with 
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small mercy from the excited crowd. His discomfiture is received 
with shouts of laughter, and every time he is “ floored” the circum- 
stance is hailed with delight. It is noticeable that the German 
members do not as a rule compete in this particularly English form 
of sport. 


The Annual Competitions which were held at the gymnasium 
early in December last, proved no less satisfactory to the members 


EXERCISE IN MUSICAL DRILL. 


than their predecessors. The displays of general gymnastics, 
fencing and wrestling, were as usual more or less neglected; 
but during the two nights devoted to boxing there was no lack of 
interest in the proceedings. 

It cannot be asserted that the encounters brought to light 
any champions of extraordinary talent, but there were neverthe- 
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less many highly interesting displays of skill and endurance. 
The Amateur Champion Middle Weight, Steers, was in excellent 
condition, and after disposing of Vincent and Morris without 
much difficulty, encountered that accomplished boxer M’Niven 
in the final bout. The latter had won his heat with Phillips 
very easily, and had sparred a bye in good style with Professor 
George Roberts, and being still fairly fresh, it was hoped by 
many of his friends that he might defeat the champion in the 
final. The encounter therefore excited much interest, and though 
M’Niven showed much commendable pluck and _ perseverance, 
the superior skill of Steers soon asserted itself, and eventually 
determined the contest in his favour. There were but few 
entries for the bantam weights which resulted in a victory 
for Alsop, who defeated both Murray and Callard. The 
feather weights were won by Curtis, but among the light 
weight competitors there were none who won much commendation 
for scientific boxing. They were too much given to “ slogging’ and 
scrambling, and though the spectators were often amused, it must 
be admitted that the experts were disappointed. The heavy weights 
produced some better displays, especially on the part of H. King, 


, 


the winner, who is remarkably cool and a fairly scientific boxer 
He defeated two formidable opponents in Dainty and Bradshaw, 
and his victory was very popular besides being thoroughly deserved. 

The German Gymnasium is undoubtedly a very useful institution, 
and athletic young Londoners have every reason to thank the 
founders for its establishment. Many thousands of young men 
have by its means acquired a degree of physical development, which, 
but for its existence, they would have been unable to attain. The 


Society is already as much English as German. It has thoroughly 
established itself in the favour of metropolitan as well as provincial 
athletes, and, notwithstanding its foreign title, there is every 
prospect that it will come to be regarded as a national institution 
in this country. 





STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. THos. WoonuAston WHITE. 


Author of ‘*A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 
:0:—— 
CHAPTER XX. 


WRECKED ON THE BAR. 


EONARD Young had a busy day after the ball; it 
required considerable effort to resist the temptation 
to join the party at Hedham, but as there was no 
lack of determination in his character, he overcame, 
and applied himself to business with his wonted 

energy. He first relieved his feelings by giving utterance to a 
fervent desire, which, could it have been realised, would have con- 
veyed Godfrey Delamare, his sheep-station, his live-stock, his bales 
of wool, his drays and draymen, his sacks of flour, bags of sugar, 
chests of tea, bars of soap, pots, kettles, and pans, to Jericho ! 
There being no beneficent fairies at hand to undertake the 
transportation, Leonard, who had voluntarily taken the incubus 
upon his shoulders, was fain to submit to pressure that laid an 
unusual weight upon them to-day. 

The arrival of the drays in town with the last loads of wool was 
an event in which the comfort of the station inhabitants was 
involved. In re-lading the vehicles with stores of provisions, it 
behoved the manager to take care that not one of the heterogeneous 
mixture of essentials, entered in the list in his memorandum book, 
should be forgotten. Leonard resolved to come out of this ordeal 
with credit. In the course of the morning he looked into his 
saddler’s shop to warn him to have a new set of “gear” for break- 
ing young horses ready when the draymen should call for it ; there 
he met Jem Gerrard, from whom he learned that a violent headache 
prevented May being of the party at Hedham. 

This piece of news perplexed and saddened him somewhat. 
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Nevertheless it went far towards reconciling him to the fulfilment 
of his wearisome duties. 

At length, after much riding hither and thither, in many cases 
having to pay two or three visits to a place before the person he 
particularly wished to see could be found, he began to congratulate 
himself that the day’s work was accomplished. 

Drays were filled, tarpaulins fastened. The long-suffering oxen 
turned their patiently-reproachful eyes homeward. It would 
occupy the best part of three days plodding in their stiff yokes 
before they could regain the pleasant pastures and peaceful solitudes 
from which they had been ruthlessly driven, to be terrified and 
made fractious by the unwonted sights and sounds of town life. 

The drivers’ eyes, on the contrary, glanced wistfully through the 
glass doors of certain well-known places of refreshment well lined 
with shelves, on which were ranged barrels large and small, with 
shining taps, not to mention rows of bottles containing wonderful 
liquids with prodigious names, out of whose fiery contents a brisk 
barman and a buxum landlady concocted mixtures with sleight-of- 
hand that would not have disgraced Houdin. The characteristic 
of these beverages was, that under pretence of quenching ardent 
thirst they did but add fuel to the flame. 

Long Tom and his comrades had secretly chafed against the 
‘‘swell young manager’s”’ keen supervision, his determination to 
start them homeward without allowing the luxury of another night 
in town did not please them. 


“T expect you to reach the Selwyn this evening, Tom,” said 
Leonard, addressing the stalwart negro, and naming the first small 
river on the great south road. 

“Your expectashuns is unusually high, Sir, considerin the warmth 
of the weather,” Tom answered, removing his cap, not out of com- 
pliment to Mr. Young, but in order to draw his sleeve across his 
own face and over his woolly head. 

‘You must rise to the occasion.” 

“‘T might get a fall if I rose too high, Sir, and I’m no ways ambitious 
by natar,” rejoined Tom, showing his white teeth. 


‘‘More’s the pity, Tom. A little ambition would do you no 
harm. You would have been in a very different position by this 
time if you had had enough to keep you straight.” 


‘“*T don’t know how much you reckon for that, but it would take 
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an uncommon large dose to do it sometimes,” the negro remarked 
with a grim smile. ‘ Persition,’’ he echoed, with ineffable scorn, 
“T never did hanker after what folks call persition; ‘pears an 
oneasy, shifting sort o’ thing that a feller can’t sit down comfort- 
able in—must keep a balancing hisself dis way and dat to prevent 
toppling over.” 

“ T’m afraid it is brandy that has toppled you over so often, Tom. 
But never mind about that now. You thoroughly understand the 
necessity of keeping straight while you are doing your employer's 
business, although you spend your money like a fool and enjoy 
yourself in your own way afterwards. Remember you belong to 
me for a week to come.” 

‘Trust you for jogging my memory, Sir, if I were likely to forgit 
it, which I ain’t.” 

‘“* Now, then, you crawlin critters,” he continued, addressing the 
oxen with withering contempt, as he dealt the animal nearest to 
him a startling dig in the ribs with the butt of his whip. ‘‘ Do you 
hear what the boss says? You've got to make tracks for the 
Selwyn ; we've got to see that you git there, and it won’t be Long 
Tom’s fault if we don’t all die on the road of cold-water cure.” 

A subdued snigger from the other drivers gave evidence that 
Tom’s wit, however obscure to the rest of mankind, was perceived 
and relished by them. With a simultaneous whip-cracking they 
followed his example, and put their teams in motion. 


Leonard watched them depart with an agreeable sense of relief. 


. * . . . . 
Now he was free to give his mind to his own affairs. 


Swift and true as an arrow’s flight his thoughts winged their way 
to her whom he acknowledged as his heart’s queen. How did May 
regard his conduct and speech last night ? 

He was still occupied with the question when he reached the 
club, and had not succeeded in answering it to his satisfaction, 
which need not surprise us, as it would have been difficult to arrive 
at a definite conclusion on the subject, without some assistance from 
May, either direct or indirect. 

He must lose no time in seeking it; too much had been said, or 
too little. Why had he not told her there and then that she was 
the only woman he had ever really loved; that she was the wife he 
hoped to win? ‘ Because,’’ he said bitterly within himself, “If I 
had said so, she would not have believed me; it was not a propitious 
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moment to ask her to become my partner for life, when she had just 
refused to permit me to be hers for a quadrille. However, I am 
bound to know my fate now, having said what I did when she 
stepped into her carriage. She must know the rest, and see what a 
fool Iam become for her sake. How often have I said that a man 
must be deserving of ridicule to propose to a girl without being 
quite sure, beforehand, that she will accept him. I have boasted that 
never should a woman have the triumph of refusing me. It was 
before I saw May; before I guessed that any living being could gain 
the power over me that she possesses. Why am I so faint-hearted 
about winning her affection? Why should she not love me? Iam 
not a monster of ugliness.” 

This last thought was doubtless suggested by the reflection in his 
mirror, before which Leonard now paused holding a hair-brush in 
each hand. 

He had gone straight to his room to freshen his toilet after the 
dust and heat of the day; his crisp brown curls received unusually 
severe treatment this evening, it seemed as if their proprietor 
intended to punish them for not having done him better service. 

** Pshaw!”’ he said, after contemplating his fine figure for a few 
seconds ; ‘if May really loved, she would not care if the man she 
married were blind, lame, or uncouth as Vulcan. I differ from her 
there, my sweet pearl is doubly precious because the casket that 
enshrines her is so spirituel.” 

His meditation was interrupted by a knock at the door. 

‘“‘T beg pardon, Sir, but a middle-aged person has inquired twice 
for you to-day, and is now waiting to see you.” 

‘‘ Who is it?’’ Leonard asked in a tone of impatience, the two 
lines between his eyes becoming suddenly dark. 

The waiter knew perfectly well, but as he did not quite com- 
prehend what Sophie’s aunt—the dame at Tatterdale’s—could have 
to say to Mr. Young, he thought it more prudent to keep to 
generalities; so in a brisk cheerful voice replied, ‘‘ It is an elderly 
person of the feminine sect, Sir.” 

In an instant how obnoxious had the whole denomination become 
in Leonard’s eyes! With but one exception, whose image so vividly 
present to his mental vision a moment ago, now seemed gradually 
to be withdrawing herself from his sight. 

“ Tell the woman that I have only a few minutes to spare before 
dinner, but I will come down.” 
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Entering the room into which his visitor had been shown, he 
closed the door behind him, and confronted her with a look of stern 
indignant inquiry. 

“Excuse the liberty, Sir,” she began in a low deferential tone, 
but with a certain air of wrought up determination about her ; 
‘« Sophie says that she cannot take this "—holding a paper towards 
him with a reluctant hand. ‘She says it would scorch her fingers, 
but never heal the wound in her heart.” 

‘Money obtained under false pretences, should burn the hands 
that grasp it,” he rejoined with cutting severity. ‘‘ But there must 
be an end to this nonsense, Mrs. Thorpe, I have seen through your 
clever, unprincipled scheme from the first ; and have now fully made 
up my mind to expose it, at any cost.” 

“If Sophie will not accept this,” replied the woman, giving the 
paper in her hand a jerk upwards; “I have made up my mind to 
put a breach-of-promise case into the newspapers. That would cost 
your pride pretty dear, if we gained no otheradvantage.” As she spoke 
she directed a pertinacious gaze—not upon Leonard’s face—but 
upon some point in space about three feet short of it. 

‘« You have not a peg on which to hang your case,” he answered, 
with calm contempt; ‘‘you have no evidence to support it, but 
that of your own false tongue, which would paralyse in swearing to 
such a lie.” 

Mrs. Thorpe winced perceptibly, but she was not beaten yet, 
pursing her thin lips tighter, she took up another strain, 

‘‘T was cast on these shores,” she began loftily, ‘‘ to form an ‘ome 
for my niece; and that ‘ome I will form, though circumstances be 
adverse, friends unkind, gentlemen backward at coming forward. 
You have stolen my Sophie’s heart, and on a certain evening, the 
date of which I shall state when the time come, you made speeches 
to her, which, being interpreted is equal to an offer of marriage. I 
was not willing to press the claim, if so be as you met my views 
and consented to pay something ‘andsome as compensation for 
damage done to her feelin’s. In that respec’,” she continued 
looking fondly at the paper which she still held—*I am bound to 
declare that you acted quite the gentleman; but Sophie, having 
refused to take this acceptable offering, I am compelled to hinsist 
that you should give her that persition she is entitled to, or the 
affair shall come out before the magistrates, the judge and jury of 
a free country as won’t be put upon.” 
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The very flowers in Mrs. Thorpe’s bonnet shivered upon their 
stems in silent sympathy and approbation. 


Amid the varied emotions which flitted across Leonard’s count- 
enance as he listened to this harangue, certainly guilt did not appear. 


“‘T don’t know whose brain hatched this device for entangling me 
for breach of a promise never given,” he said quietly, ‘‘ whether 
Sophie’s, your’s or both; but the best plan to disperse an infamous 
plot of this kind is to let the daylight full upon it, so you may 
bring it into court as soon as you like.” 


She looked at him now for the first time during the interview, 
and saw that he meant what he said. She knew her power was 
gone when he no longer shrank from having his honourable name 
dragged into unpleasant publicity, coupled with that of Sophie— 
mixed up with the spirituous fluids that she sold over her bar. For, 
alas ! on that unlucky evening spent at Tatterdale,s which we know 
of, and which had wrought all the mischief, Leonard had not 
walked home steadily. The recollection made his cheek burn as he 
thought of it. 


“T should much prefer settling things in an amicable sperrit,” 
said Mrs. Thorpe, with a glance that was intended to soften, but 
which turned him to stone. ‘Indeed, though I say it that 
should’nt, you might go farther and fare worse. As far as looks go 
she is the belle of the town. With a trifle of edjication she could 
‘old up ’er ’ead with the ’ighest lady in the land. In casting up 
accounts she could beat the lot of them now.” 


The list of Sophie’s qualifications was never finished, for Leonard 
rang the bell and walked out of the room. 


Like a wise man he left Mrs. Thorpe in undisputed possession of 
the last word, but he unconsciously bore away the laurels of victory 
upon his own dejected brow. 


Her eyes followed him to the door with a hungry look of impotent 
anger, which another glance at the bank-note seemed wonderfully 
to mollify. 


** Money don’t seem to be no object there,” she muttered, slipping 
it into her pocket, and composing her features. ‘Sophie may be 
. very glad of it when she has got over her tantrum; if she isn’t, 
well, charity begins at ’ome—as the sayin’ is—and I know some one 
who won't despise it, I have done the best I can for her,” she 
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added, with a long-drawn sigh of discontent, when the servant had 


ushered her out. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s affection for her niece was the absorbing interest of 
her life. Her love was strong, her moral perceptions of the 
weakest. She had not been taught any nice discrimination between 
good and evil; creed, she had none. Various ministers belonging 
to divers sects had tried their influence to draw her into their way 
of thinking; to each she lent an indulgent ear, but finding that 
each had a theory diametrically opposed to each other, she fell back 
triumphantly upon her own especial dogmas—‘ Every man for 
himself and God for us all”—defying them to beat that for 
simplicity and convenience. She did not appear to have any clear 
notion of how the latter clause worked, but she acted conscientiously 
up to the former, which explains her bold, unscrupulous attempt to 
entrap Leonard Young into a marriage with her idol. 

At the club dinner table that evening, Leonard’s tongue—never a 
silent one—seemed to be endued with more than ordinary 
conversational power; some of the older members scrutinised him 
keenly, but he was drinking nothing stronger than water, so wine 
was not responsible for his wit. They would have marvelled more 
had they seen him an hour later, when he had taken up his hat and 
gone forth, his face white, haggered and drawn ; he walked swiftly 
in the direction of the cemetery by the river-side. 

No one would come to molest him there, he could relax his resolute 
will, which had crushed back the misery in his heart till now, when 
it threatened to choke him as he thought of May. 

If he had been so uncertain of winning her before, what hope 
could he have of gaining her affection when once this mischievous 
scandal was bandied from lip to lip ? 


4 OHAPTER XXI. 
On OnE SIDE ON-Ly. 
Mrs. Gerrard’s one extravagance was landscape-gardening ; yet 
Hal, who secretly rebelled against paying so much money in 
gardener’s wages, could not find it in his heart to reproach his 
mother, when he saw the gratification it afforded her to direct the 
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planting of trees; the removal of unsightly wounds; the formation 
of graceful undulations ; all tending as she maintained to improve 
her property, and enhance its market value, 

After she had seen Helen depart in Mrs. Meredith’s brougham, 
she invited Hal to come out and discuss a new plan. They. left 
May to her own devices and duties indoors. 

May’s duties were fulfilled carefully, as though there were no 
tumult of excitement swelling round her heart, causing her temples 
to throb painfully ; but she enjoyed being alone, as then no other 
voice drowned the soft whisper that memory had repeated so often 
to-day. 

“‘ Perfect as she is, I prefer you a thousand times.” 

‘‘ Miss May seems mighty pleased about something,” was Sarah’s 
remark to her colleague of the kitchen, upon returning there after 
a brief consultation with her young mistress respecting some 
domestic matter. 

‘There ain’t no accounting for her,” replied the other; “ for if 
she ain’t pleased she'll make believe she is, sooner than let anybody 
fret about her ; there must be something amiss to keep her moping 
at home by herself instead of going with Miss Helen to the 
kroky-party.”’ 

«She'll have company soon, for that’s Mr. Beresford riding up 
the lane—he always takes the short cut. I shan’t tell her, I shall 
just show him in.” 

Independent Sarah, as good as her word, went quickly to open 
the door before he knocked. She responded to his inquiry for Mrs. 
Gerrard with her most cordial simper, assuring him that the 
mistress was only in the plantation, would be in directly, and Miss 
May was in the drawing-room. 

This news completely dis-arranged his programme of operations, 
he had come to talk over his future prospects with her mother when 
he thus unexpectedly found himself in May’s presence. 

‘You surprise me! What are you doing here?” she asked 
merrily. ‘‘ You ought to be acting as Helen’s champion on the 
lawn at Hedham.” 

“Tell me first what keeps you away from there, which is equally 
astonishing,” he answered in slight confusion. 

“T am here because the circumstance of a bad head-ache over 
which I had no control kept me at home.” 
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«And my strong inclination, which I did not attempt to curb 
brought me, for ‘ Manis man, and master of his fate,’ you know.” 

‘So he may be, but woman isn’t!” 

‘«‘ She is master of man’s fate, and her own into the bargain, very 
often.” 

‘*‘ Nonsense, she has no control over either.” 

May had risen from the piano as Beresford was announced— 
neither had as yet taken a seat. 

He held out his hand for the song she had been trying—she gave 
it as she said the last words; but somehow the sheets of music went 
fluttering down to the floor and he never stooped to pick them up. 

‘‘May,” he said, ‘‘I never intended to tell how I love you, 
because I felt that the path I had to travel was too rugged, too 
rough, for one so bright, so lovely, to share with me; but lately a 
bit of sunshine has looked in upon me, and I think nearly turned 
my brain; the appointment of gold-commissioner is mine and will 
lead to a superior and more permanent position; his Excellency 
says that having got my foot on the first round of the ladder I shall 
go up like a lamplighter. But this improved fortune is nothing but 
mockery to me, unless you can give me one little word of encourage- 
ment—one ray of hope.” 

He had taken both her hands, his steadfast penetrating eyes 
were fixed upon her, as though, in watching the effect of the words, 
he would search to the depth of her soul. So rapidly and suddenly 
had he spoken, that she had no opportunity of interrupting ; 
surprise bewildered her ; now that he paused, she began hurriedly 
with downcast eyes, and a troubled expression in the tones of her 
voice. 

*‘T never expected this, please don’t think of me. Oh! Mr. 
Beresford, I am so sorry to give you pain.” 

Well might she say so, for it must have been acute anguish that 
drove the warm blood from his cheeks, and paled his lips to ashy 
whiteness. 

“Stop, May! I don’t ask you to love me now; I want to try 
to win you; give me a right to surround you with all the tenderness 
and devotion that is in my heart. Nay—hear me out—I will plead 
my cause.” 

For she had endeavoured gently to withdraw her hands, lifting 
an imploring, deprecating look to his, as if the weight of emotion 


thrown into his words crushed her. 
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‘May, listen; I have loved you from the first moment I saw 
you—a little girl in frocks. Do you remember the old washer- 
woman who stumbled, and let fall the clean linen she was carrying 
upon the mud? You were passing by with a music book under 
your arm, you ran forward to help her, full of such sweet sympathy, 
as you picked up collars, cuffs, and handkerchiefs, carefully 
re-arranging them, saying pretty consoling speeches to the distressed 
old woman, that my heart went straight out to you then, and has 
never belonged to me since. My love has been increasing as you 
grew older; I have had to suppress all signs of it from your know- 
ledge because I had no fit home to offer; but now May, is it not 
fair—is it not just I should be given a chance of winning your 
heart ?” 

‘You set far too high a value upon it; believe me I am not 
worth so much tender feeling; please make up your mind to forget 
me, I should only disappoint you.” 

She stood before him trembling like a culprit, wondering, perhaps, 
within herself, how it was that her heart was silent to his appeal ; 
could give back no response to such strains as these. Ah! if it had 
been another voice than his, what music to her ears! ‘ Disappoint 


me!” he echoed, ‘‘do you know that to me you are the impersona- 
tion of everything that is most lovable on earth, the embodiment of 
all that is sweet, pure and noble in woman.” 


«You would soon find out what a common-place little person I 
am, really,” she said with simplicity, looking up with an air of 
serious conviction, which did but make her ten times more perfect 
in Beresford’s eyes. 

‘‘ Ah! Mr. Beresford, keep the treasure of your love for some one 
who will deserve it better than I; for some one who can give you a 
heart worthy of your own.” And now May drew her hands away, 
his grasp relaxed with her last words, and the sorrowful look of 
decision that accompanied them. 


Folding his arms, he straightened himself, and drew in his breath 
with a long gasp. He appeared to be nerving himself to another 
effort. 

“Do you mean, May, to shut the sunlight out of my life 
altogether?” The words sounded almost stern. ‘ There have not 
been many gleams of happiness in it hitherto; can you thus 
darken it without reflection; won’t you think over what I have 
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told you, and give me an answer later when I return from the West 
Coast?” 

“Tt would be most dishonest to deceive you, because it can never 
be. Forgive me,” she said brokenly. ‘i would have averted this 
disappointment from you had it been in my power.” 

“Then,” he cried, advancing a step as she retreated, and the 
blood rushed into his face, mounting to his brow, ‘ you have already 
given your heart away! You love another.” 

There was a silence during which her head sank forward under 
the fierce intensity of his inquiring gaze. She raised it with a 
gentle dignity that was a keener rebuke than her words. ' 

‘“‘ Mr. Beresford, this is unworthy of you. I have no explanation 
to give, nor have you any right to demand one.” She moved 
towards the door, but he was too quick for her, and placed himself 
before it. 

‘For one moment pity me, and bear with me, it is the last time 
I shall trouble you with my importunity.” 

‘* We are only inflicting unnecessary pain upon each other by 
prolonging this conversation,” she said gently, ‘‘ let me pass.” 

** You cannot refuse to remain one minute longer—tell me May— 
let me hear if from your own lips—I can bear it better than if the 
intelligence comes to me afterwards, the one kindness you can show 
is to spare me such a blow as that.” 

‘‘ You are ungenerous—let me pass.” 

‘‘T am wounded to death! and you drive the pain deeper by 
keeping me in this suspense. Kill my hopes of happiness if you 
will, but let it be by one stroke. Your secret will be as safe in my 
breast as in the grave, it shall be buried here under my dead joy.” 

He had again possessed himself of her hands, and held them 
pressed in his embrace. She was powerless in the face of such 
emotion as this, she felt the wild throbs of his heart, and her own 
beat almost as fast. 

“Tell me May, do you love another?” ‘I do,” came forth in 
accents so low that only her lover’s ear, sharpened by suffering, 
could have interpreted them aright. 


A groan escaped his lips: Before releasing her hands he clasped 
them with such energy that the physical pain nearly wrung an 
exclamation from May. 


“It must be true, if you say it. God help me. Ah! I have 
D2 
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hurt you darling. How selfish my misery has made me.” 


She quietly let her hands fall down by her sides, where they were 
hidden in the folds of her dress. She was quite free to go now. 
Beresford stood aside, shocked at his own violence. 


“ Do not think me cold and insensible.”—-The tremulous accents 
thrilled to his very soul—‘‘ You have paid me the highest honour 
that a good man can pay to a woman; to my dying day I shall 
remember with pride that I was the object of your choice. Would 
that it had fallen upon one more worthy, some one who could have 
given you love for love.” 


The door closed behind her, not before she had caught that sound, 
which of all others is the most heart-rending, the deep, heavy sob, 
born of a strong man’s agony. 


In all her life May never forgot the note of pain struck from that 
true and tender heart ; it drew a storm of sobs and tears from her, 
when she had gained the solitude of her own room, and buried her 
face in the white coverlet of her little bed. Did any sorrow for 
herself mingle with her grief for him? Was there any lurking 
suspicion that, with her own hand, she had unwittingly thrown 
away a priceless jewel, attracted by the distant gleam of a polished 
pebble ? 


No, it was pure regret for the bitter suffering she had unconsciously 
caused. It was the knowledge that her secret, which she had 
hardly dared openly to confess to herself, but which she had delivered 
up to Bob Beresford’s keeping, was the sharpest sting in his faithful 
breast. 


When Mrs. Gerrard and Hal came in from the plantation one of 
the French windows stood open and the drawing-room was empty. 
Sarah said that she had not seen Mr. Beresford go, although his 
horse was no longer where he left it fastened to one of the verandah 
posts. 


‘*‘ Very likely he and Miss May went to look for you, ma-am.”’ 


“ Little madcap has too much regard for her complexion 
now-a-days to run off without her head-piece under such a broiling 
sun,” said Hal, taking May’s hat up from the sofa, and twirling it on 
one finger. 

His mother said nothing, but soon after moved quietly away to 
her daughter’s room ; the door was locked, it opened immediately 
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to the sound of Mrs. Gerrards light tap and her voice, ‘‘ My child, 
are you here ?” 

‘Mother !”” was May’s greeting as she laid a tear-stained face on 
her shoulder, ‘did you know anything about this, and could you 
not have prevented it?” 

She did not know, so May had to tell her. 

Mrs. Gerrard listened to the story in amazement at her own 
short-sightedness. She had long cherished a hope that Mr. 
Beresford and Helen, being as she imagined admirably matched, 
might one day learn to understand and appreciate each other, when 
he should be in a position to marry. But to hear that he had 
stolen a march and laid his love at Queenie’s feet—poor Queenie 
who did nothing but shed tears over it—did surprise and disquiet 
her more than she cared to betray. 


(To be continued.) 





TO A CERTAIN LITTLE MAID. 


A VALENTINE RONDEAU REDOUBLE. 
10: 
Dear Lirtte Mar, thou art my Valentine, 
For ever let me worship at thy feet ; 


For love of thee is like Love’s Lethe wine 
That dances through my veins while pulses beat. 


How wild my heart throbs in thy presence, Sweet, 
I lay it bare, and ’neath thy glances pine 

For very joy that mine eyes dare thine meet— 
Dear Little Maid, thou art my Valentine! 


O dost thou know, when breathless I recline, 
A paradise of passion, soft, complete, 

Holds all my life, for all my life is thine,— 
For ever let me worship at thy feet. 


And when thy silv’ry voice my glad ears greet, 

And your brown eyes with Cupid’s glances shine ; 
O would such sweetness were not half so fleet, 

For love of thee is like Love’s Lethe wine ! 


Your charms so chaste encompass like a vine, 

And cling about my heart with coy entreat ; 
And in my breast there swells a bliss divine, 

That dances through my veins while pulses beat. 


So I may live with love of thee complete, 
All else I love may die, I'll ne’er repine ; 
But laugh at wiles of Time, the cynic cheat, 
O Doveling, thou beauteous love of mine— 
Dear Little Maid ! 


S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 





JOHN HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 
—.0:— 


] R. HeNNIKER Heaton is emphatically one of the Men 
of the Time. Some may consider that he is in 
advance of his time, in that he is agitating for an 
Ocean Penny Postage, which is still an unaccomplished 
fact; but in reality he is only in advance of the 
official force of his time, for practically all common- 

sense minds are now convinced that Ocean Penny Postage 
is a necessity, and it is only because an official always has 
a tendency to become a fossil that we have not seen it as one 
of the things that are before this. However, it cannot be long 
before the achievement is recorded. At the time of writing, the 
reduction of the postage to Australia to twopence half-penny has 
just come into force; the further reduction to a penny, both to 
Australia and America, cannot be long withheld. When such is an 


accomplished fact, the credit will be mainly due to the subject of 
this sketch. 


John Henniker Heaton, though an Australian lanndowner and 
newspaper proprietor, is of English birth, and comes of what is 
commonly called ‘‘a good stock,”’ which is usually held to mean that 
a@ man’s ancestors lived in a big house. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that the ‘“‘good stock”’ comes exclusively from the 
hall or mansion; some of the best of England’s stock has been 
derived from another social stratum, that of the cottage and the 
farm, which though lower in position, often for that very reason 
produces tougher and more durable material. Mr. Heaton claims 
to be directly descended from the Heatons, of Heaton, in the County 
of Lancaster, and is the eldest son of Lieutenant Colonel Heaton, 
R.E. Born at Rochester, Kent, the 18th of May, 1848, he received 
his early education at the Kent House Grammar School, sub- 
sequently spending a short time at King’s College, London. 


But being of a hardy and adventurous disposition, with a good 
physical constitution, he resolved to seek his fortune in Australia, 
whither he emigrated in 1864, at the age of sixteen. Like many 
others before his time, he did not find the buttered parsnips fall 
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into his mouth in the colony of New South Wales, to which his 
choice had led him. He tried his hand at many things, including 
pastoral pursuits, with varying fortune. 


At one time he held in partnership with the late Mr. Samuel 
Bennett, of Mundarrah Towers, Australia, no less than three 
million acres of land on lease in New South Wales; but, although 
so rich in land they were comparatively poor in pocket. Finally, 
having a great taste for literary pursuits, Mr. Heaton embarked part 
of his small capital in newspapers, with varying success, and at 
lenzth became connected with the Sydney Evening News and the 
Town and Country Gazette, of which he subsequently became 
manager and editor. At first, however, while the papers were still 
young, he acted as special correspondent and organiser, and in those 
capacities travelled over a large part of Australia. To the facilities 
of obtaining information thus afforded him is due the reputation Mr. 
Heaton enjoys of having a fuller knowledge of the history, geography, 
and national resources of Australasia than any other living man. 
He has, indeed, made Australia, and the surrounding islands of the 
Pacific a special study, and has collected a library relating thereto 
consisting of 3,700 works, many of them very rare. 


Mr. Heaton ultimately found journalism much more remunerative 


than sheep and cattle, and pastoral pursuits generally. He now 


holds a sleeping partnership in one of the best stations on the 
Darling River, New South Wales, in which are 35,000 sheep, and a 
small herd of cattle. He has also under lease a vast tract of 
country in Western Australia. 


Despite his arduous labours in connection with these journals, 
Mr. Heaton from the first took an active part in public affairs, and 
no public or philanthropic work that commanded his respect went 
without his aid. During the great famine in Ireland in 1878-79 he 
took a very prominet part in inaugurating a relief fund, which 
amounted in the aggregate to £97,000, himself secretly giving 


£1,000. 


In 1881, having, during some twenty years of toil, succeeded in 
making a handsome competency, he returned to England, although 
still retaining his interests in Australia. In 1883 he was commis- 
sioned by the Government of New South Wales to represent that 
Colony at the Amsterdam Exhibition. In the like manner he 
represented the Government of his Colony inconnection with the 
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India and Colonial Exhibition, in 1886. He had by this time 
become a member of the Home Parliament, having been elected in 
1885 to represent Canterbury in the House of Commons, which 
seat he has continued to hold ever since. 


The same year Mr. Heaton was appointed by the Government 
of Tasmania to represent that Colony at the Berlin Telegraphic 
Conference, when he succeeded in getting a very large reduction 
made in the cost of cable messages to Australia. This may be said 
to have been his first achievement in connection with the establish- 
ing of cheap communications with the Larger Britain. From this 
time he took up very ardently the cause of postal reduction and the 
establishment of an Ocean Penny Postage. 


His labours in connection with the advocacy of this object have 
been arduous and intermittent. He has left no stone unturned to 
procure all available information bearing upon the subject. For 
this purpose he has travelled over more than half the world; and, 
when obtained, his information has been given to the public in 
every possible way and on every possible occasion. By speech and 
pen he has done his utmost to instruct the people on this important 
matter. 


An instance of the indomitable way in which he goes to work is 
shown by his answer to Mr. Raikes, the Postmaster-General, who, 
at the Jubilee Postal Dinner in January last, challenged him to 
prove that the Colonies—especially India and Australasia—would 


show a sufficient ‘area of productivity,” or, in other words, that 
there was a reasonable probability of their furnishing correspon- 


dence enough to make a penny postal rate remunerative. He 


instantly went to work to procure the necessary statistics, and they 


are now before the public. In presenting them he says :— 


‘“‘ The figures which I am about to set forth give eloquent refutation 
to this doubt. And if his 5d. and 6d. rates have not been able to 
prevent the rising of the tide, what may we look for when the flood- 
gates are opened by the institution of the penny rate? It will be 
obvious that the onus of proof in this question lies on the Postmaster- 
General. Two months after this confident speech, he abandoned, 
and so condemned, the 5d. and 6d. rates. It is clearly for this great 
State official, opposing the reform desired, to show that the statistics 
of the mails sent from the United Kingdom to the colonies, and 
received from them in return, support his view, and condemn those 
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who maintain that there is still great and undeveloped power of 
growth and expansion in the colonial postal service. It was incum- 
bent upon him to supply facts and statistics that would demolish 
my case. Instead of this the Minister has remained rolled up like 
a hedgehog in impenetrable defences, presenting to the inquisitive 
reformer a bristling array of quibbles, evasions, and refusals. The 
Secretary of the Post-Office, Sir A. Blackwood, declared that the 
officials kept no statistics of their foreign and colonial mails 
despatched and received, that it was not necessary, and that 
it would involve great expense! Yet to every person of common 
sense it is clear that England, being a compact island, offers 
special facilities for obtaining statistics while the mails are crossing 
the sea in the steamboats. 


“«T have, therefore, made it my business to procure directly from 
the Colonial and Foreign Governments concerned, the statistics denied 
me at home, and in every case I have met with the utmost courtesy, 
and been supplied at once with the fullest information. This was 
especially the case in the United States and Canada, where I have 
recently completed the task I had set myself of investigating these 


figures. And I find that there is on the average an increase in the 
correspondence that reaches our shores of about 100 per cent. in ten 
years—in some cases 300 per cent. We know that the mails sent 
out from this country stand in proportion to the incoming mails as 
five to four, or thereabouts, and we see at once how irresistible are 
the instincts and influences which produce this never-ceasing ebb 
and flow of human intercourse, by which the wants of the civilised 
world are made known and supplied.” 

It is not necessary to quote Mr. Heaton’s statistics. They are 
absolutely convincing, and utterly demolish the position of the 
Postmaster-General. One of his facts, however, is worth giving, if 
only as a specimen of the mountain of anomalies which obtain in 
connection with our postal system, and by which the public suffers. 
*“T went out to New York,” he says, “in the Majestic. That 
vessel carried Her Majesty’s mails, and her owners received £1,000 
from our postal authorities for this service. I returned in her, and 
she brought over here the American mails, of about the same volume 
as the British. But, as the American taxpayer’s interests are well 
looked after, the steamship owners only received about £500 from 
the United States’ Post Office for the transportation of the American 
bags of letters. The distance from Queenstown to New York is, of 
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course, the same as that from New York to Queenstown, the same 
ship is employed in each case, the same number of mailbags are 
flung (like sacks of potatoes) into the hold. Yet we pay 3s. per 
pound for the transatlantic carriage of our letters, while the 
Americans only pay 1s. 8d.”’ 


As we have seen, Mr. Heaton’s labours have led to the concession 
of half his, and the English speaking world’s demands. We can 
have but a comparatively short time to wait before we obtain the 
full and complete boon. Mr. Heaton, however, would like his 
native country to have the honour of being the first to introduce a 
system of proximate universal penny postage. But he is afraid it 
may be snatched from our grasp by the “sensitive amour propre 
of two or three high officials” who have committed themselves 
to premature and uncompromising hostility to reform urgently 
demanded by the Anglo-Saxon Press, and essential to the happiness 
and prosperity of the Empire. 


‘‘There is a rumour,” he writes; ‘‘and it comes to us from 
various directions, that the American Government, which includes, 
among other able men, in Mr. Wannamaker, the Postmaster- 
General, a statesman of unsurpassed astuteness and far- 
sightedness, is about to negotiate a Convention establishing a penny 
transatlantic post to Europe, generally, so as to include Germany. 
As such a service would be far less costly than the domestic 
Mexican and Canadian penny post of the States, and would both 
stimulate American manufactures and gratify millions of citizens 
who have connections in Europe, we cannot wonder at the adoption 
of a measure that must be both profitable and popular. But one 
may be excused for regretting that the historic leadership of Great 
Britian in all matters of postal progress is at last to be tamely 
abdicated, and that her primacy among the Anglo-Saxon nations is 


to be abandoned in favour of a young and aspiring nationality, 
which, though closely akin to us, has never scrupled to sacrifice 
our interest to its own convenience.” 


So long ago as 1887, Mr. Heaton was given a public reception in 
Sydney, on the occasion of his visit to Australia in that year, when, 
with one accord, he was acknowledged to be the ‘‘ Member for 
Australia.” Mr. Heaton would be the last to arrogate to himself 
the sole credit for the reforms that have taken place in our postal 
system, since he first began to call attention to postal administra- 
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tion; but that his advocacy has had a very great deal to do with 
them is undoubted, and it is all the more necessary to insist in 
honour being given where honour is due, seeing that there has been 
a tendency, in certain quarters, and notably in the head of the post 
office, to deny him all credit in the matter. 

In each of the following reforms Mr. Heaton may justly claim to 
have been largely instrumental in making them possible :— 

1. A saving of £107,000 a year, or a total saving of £1,070,000 on 
the cost of conveying mails to India and the East during the next 
ten years. 

2. A saving of £40,000 a year on the De La Rue Post Office 
Stationery Contract. 

3. A saving of at least £25,000 a year on the Sample Parcel Post. 
Formerly, tens of thousands of samples were sent from London to 
Belgium, to be posted back to England, and Belgium kept every 
farthing of the postage. 

4. A saving of at least £30,000 a year in the carriage of mails to 
India, China, and Australia, overland from Calais to Brindisi. 
When Mr. Heaton commenced the agitation, 14d. carriage for 
every letter was charged by the Governments of France and Italy. 
Now the charge has been reduced to less than one penny per letter. 

5. The introduction of Post Cards to and from Australia. 

6. The reduction of ocean postage to Australia from 6d. to 4d. per 
letter; and the reduction of postage to the Cape of Good Hope 
from 6d. to 4d. per letter. 

7. Extension of the Parcel Post to France. 

8. Introduction of the Telegraph Money Order system into 
England. 

9. Further reduction of postage to Australia from 6d. and 4d., to 
24d. per letter from January Ist, 1891. 

It was necessary to treat this subject of cheap ocean postage, 
which Mr. Heaton has made the work of his life, at some length. 
There is every reason to believe that he will before long have the 


pleasure of seeing his labours crowned with success, and of 


carrying back to the people of the Australian colonies his 
congratulations on an achievement which will do more to bind 
together the scattered British people than all the ideal schemes of 
Imperial Federation. 

Mr. Heaton is the author of the standard work of references on 
Australia, called ‘‘ The Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of 
the Time;” and of a descriptive illustrated book of a scene 
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witnessed in Rome, ‘‘The Canonisation of a Saint from an Un- 
sectarian point of View.” 

It only remains to say, respecting Mr. Heaton’s domestic ties, 
that he married, in 1873, the only daughter of his old friend and 
partner Mr. Samuel Bennett, who, on the mother’s side, is connected 
with the Vivyans and the Carthews, among the oldest families of 
Cornwall. 

It need hardly be said in conclusion that the subject of our 
sketch is a man, rather of great all-round ability, than of special 
talent. An estimate of his powers from a phrenologicol point of 
view (taken from a recent issue of the Phrenological Magazine) will 
suitably bring the article to a close. 

‘He gathers knowledge easily,” says the writer of the estimate, 
‘‘has good practical judgment, and takes everything into account 
before he starts. He takes a wide range of mental vision on all 
subjects, and seldom fails in his estimates. He has favourable 
abilities for financeering, arithmetical calculations, and for system- 
atising plans. He has a good memory of everything he sees; has 
a good command of language, not that he is a great talker, but he 
talks to the point. He has excellent powers for analysis, makes 
nice distinctions, is decidedly intuitive in his perceptions of truth 
and of character. He has a full social brain, but the interest he 
takes in others comes more from his moral than from his social 
feelings. He has strong local attachments, has the sense of obliga- 
tion, and can continue his investigations of a subject. He under- 
stands himself well, and does not become confused in his mind. 
He is neither vain nor proud. He takes reasonable views of his 
own abilities, and of the opinions of others concerning him. He 
generally goes right along, minds his own business, and allows 
others the same privilege. He is always respectful, and mindful of 
the welfare of others. He will usually put himself to inconvenience 
for the sake of others. He does not put himself above his 
neighbours without a good cause, but labours to secure the greatest 


good to the greatest number. He has all the energy necessary to 


push his cause. He is more energetic when labouring for mankind 
than for his own interests. His intellectual powers are such as to 
make him very versatile in thought and feeling; besides, he has a 
strong spiritual nature that aids much in giving expansion and 
elevation to his mind. He will be more successful than most men 
in going through the world pleasantly and agreeably, for he makes 
many friends and no enemies.” 








INSTEAD. 


——. 0° 


WE pluck a rose that sweetly blows ; 
And when its petals frail are shed, 
We quickly find another rose 
Instead. 


We revel in the joys of Spring ; 
And when its happy hours have sped, 
Another year fresh flowers will bring 
Instead. 


We love a peaceful Summer morn ; 
And when its dewy charms have fled, 
Another rosy day is born 
Instead. 


But were I parted, Dear, from thee, 
And down some distant pathway led, 
No other friend would do for me 
Instead : 


No other voice would sound the same— 
No other foot so softly tread— 
No music thrill another name 
Instead. 


I need thee, Love, in peace or strife : 
For till Time’s latest page be read, 

No other smile could light my life 
Instead ; 


And even in that happier place, 
Where pain is past and sorrow dead, 
I could not love an Angel’s face 
Instead. 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 





TONY: 


A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


BY EVELYN MALCOLM. 


¥ 


oe ARIAR! Come down right away. It’s me; John, 


1A I’ve got suthin to show you.” 


At the sound of that voice Miss Mariar’s crino- 
lined skirts showed signs of great agitation. She left 
her preserving jars and peaches, and hurried down 

into the wide, lower hall of the big farm-house. 

‘* Howdy, John,” she cried, as she kissed him. ‘ Et’s jest like 
you to turn up suddint like this way without ‘ with your leave,’ or 
‘by your leave,’ and me a-thinking you was in Virginny—but 
mercy me! what hev you here, John ; who is this?”’ 

Adjusting her spectacles on her thin nose, she turned her piercing 
eyes upon a cowering figure in the corner. 

The figure had a pair of big, black eyes, however—fierce, rebel- 
lious, and full of passionate gloom—which met Miss Mariar’s 
unflinchingly. 

When the spinster recovered her breath she saw, huddled close in 
the corner, a girl of perhaps sixteen, attired in clothes much too 
big for her; her dark, defiant face was intense and sharp as a 
gypsy's. 

‘* Her name,” said John, ‘is Antonina—Tony for short; she’s a 
half-blood; found her down in Virginny; was moderately kind to her 
for the poor thing did hev to work hard, and by Gob, ef she didn’t 
foller ‘ine, and say she will stay whether we want her or not! 
How’s that, Mariar ? 

‘The idear! Of course, John, you'll send her back again where 
she belongs,”’ cried Miss Mariar, sharply. 

‘Wal, I kinder thought thet you might use her round the place, 
eh!” John asked hesitatingly, his kind eyes fastened wistfully on 
his sister’s sharp face. ‘ Ye see Mariar, Tony is powerful grateful 
for any kindness, and she’s dead sot on me, because I treated her’s 
ef she war a human creetur—an’ Mariar, I can’t reely now, I can’t, 
find et in my heart to send her back to her old life.” 
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There was a rush, a wild cry, and Tony flung herself at John’s 
feet, and threw her arms about his knees, 

“ Oh, yuh’s the kindest man in the world! Oh, God will bless 
yuh, I’m shuah He will? Oh, yuh won’t send Tony back to be 
beaten by her brother’s wife, and made to dig and hoe till her back 
feels as if ‘twas crackin’ in the hot sun; where no one cares nuthin 
about her, and where there be nuthin but a lot of blacks who don’t 
understand Tony’s thoughts—for her mother was a white woman, 
and her father warn’t, by no means, a black, but a very, very yaller 
mulatto, and she has feelins above the blacks, and only wants to 
stay near yuh. Oh, missus,” the girl went on, turning on her knees 
to Miss Mariar, and lifting a face of agonised, tearful entreaty to 
her, ‘‘ ywh won’t go back on Tony, will you?” 

“That settles it!” said John; “Ef I sent her back now, Mariar, 
that face o’ hern would haunt me while I lived!” and he furtively 
wiped a tear from his eye. ‘‘ You see, Mariar, we hev been givin’ 
twenty-five cents every Sunday to educatin’ the heathen, and here is 
a heathen right here for us to do the right thing by! Do you think 
there is a heathen in all Chiny more desolate and desparin’ than 
this young un? Don’t you think it will be as acceptable to God ef 
we stretch out a hand to her as we would to any pig-tailed 
Chinaman, ef we war missionaries and went away for thet purpose ? 
Git up, Tony! Don’t ery—git up! John Pond is yer friend, and 
don’t forgit it! Shake!” 

Tony ‘‘shook.” Then to the dismay of Miss Mariar, she leaped 
to her feet, and, throwing her bundle high in the air, commenced to 
sing in a voice more beautiful than any Miss Mariar had ever heard ! 
Surely the angels in heaven could fill the jasper avenues with no 
more beautiful, liquid sound than Tony did, as with clasped hands 
and glowing eyes she swayed to and fro and pealed forth in 


wonderful notes, like a shower of stars, her anthem of thanksgiving 
to God: 
“Qh, holy Lord! Oh, holy Lord— 
Done with sin and sorrow! 
My good Lord, send me down my crown— 
Done with sin and sorrow ! 
I will not let You go, my Lord— 
No one can work like Him— 
Until You come and bless my soul ! 
No one can work like Him! 
Go down, Moses! Way down in Egypt, 
Tell ole Pharaoh—let My people go!” 
So Tony stayed. 
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Miss Mariar grew to love her as muchasJohn. She was the most 
gracious, the most sympathetic, the most winsom creature in the 
world! She was storm and sunshine, and her heart was pure gold! 
Besides this, she had a lovely face. Her skin was olive, and her 
cheeks and lips glowed like carnations; her liquid, black eyes and 
beautiful teeth, which shone like little bits of purest ivory, made 
her face look like some rich-colored tropical flower! There was 
nothing African about her but her pronunciation, and her melting 
contralto voice! She worked hard all day about the farm, and at 
night she sang for them the old, Methodist hymns, so dear to the 
heart of the New England farmer, in a voice which reached the 
distant woods in its wonderful, subtle strength, and made them echo 
faintly like a choir of angels! 

‘‘There never, never was,” Miss Mariar asserted, ‘‘ sence time 
began, a more wonderful, a more heavenly voice than Tony’s! I 
feel sometimes when listenin’ to her as if I must fall on my knees 
and shriek, ‘Amen! Amen!’ It seems ’s ef ’twarn’t reely Tony at 
all, but a heavenly messenger a-singin’ inside of her.” 

The Methodist hymns were varied occasionally by plantation 
melodies, after this style: 

‘* The ham bone am good, 


The chicken am sweet, 
The possum am very, very fine! 


But gimme, oh, gimme— 
Oh, how I wish you would— 
Dat watermelon spilin’ on de vine!” 

Then Miss Mariar would join with John in laughing, looking up 
the while apologetically at the daguerreotypes of her prim-faced 
ancestors on the wall, as if to say: 

“Taint right, but ef I don’t laugh I'll split—and then it’s only 
Tony, you know!” 


Soon Tony’s voice became the talk of the village, and the people 
turned out in crowds to hear her at the old meeting-house, every 
Wednesday and Sunday evening. She grew and flourished in 
beauty ; there was no need now for her to work on the farm, for 
her services were eagerly sought by the churches for twenty miles 
around and she was well paid. 


John and Mariar always occupied the front seat, and were not 

left behind in the ‘‘ Amens!” at the end of each verse. 
Then the ‘red-letter day” in Tony’s life dawned. Her Fate 
E 
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walked into that little meeting-house one soft evening in May, and 


sat down. Not one of the good people who saw the stranger enter 
—the tall, strong young man with the tanned face and city-bred 
air—guessed that he was Tony’s Fate, but Tony, sitting by the 
little organ on the pulpit, knew it as plainly as if she saw it written 
in letters of fire on the wall. 

She did not analyze the feeling; it was quite beyond her—she 
was too simple, too ignorant to be capable of introspection—and for 
this new, joyous feeling she had no name. But the meeting-house 
and the faces faded away, leaving her, in spirit, face to face with 
this stranger, for whose coming, it now seemed to her, she had 
been waiting. 
~ It was to him that she sang that night in the happiness of her 
heart, instead of to God : 

**O, Paradise! O, Paradise! 
I feel twill not be long— 
Patience—I almost think I hear 


Faint fragments of thy song ! 
O, Paradise! ”’ 


As she sang on in strains magical, inspired, it seemed to the 
listeners as if a vista of Heaven had opened before their wondering 
eyes—star-studded depths of sapphire space, and in the far 
distance the wonder of that City, not made by hands! 

Soon after, the meeting dispersed, and the stranger, as if led 
against his will, walked to Tony’s side, as she descended the 
pulpit steps. 

‘‘T want to thank you for the greatest pleasure in my life!” he 
said, impulsively; ‘‘I felt that I must tell you this: you have a 
wonderful voice—wonderful !” 

‘“‘T’m glad yuh think so!’’ said Tony softly. 

John had come up behind them. 

‘“‘ You struck it jest right, stranger! When Tony sings I feel as 
ef my heart must bust with pain or sweetness—or suthin. Who 
air you? Goin’ to be long in these parts ?”’ 

“For a short while, on business. I am stopping at Judge 
Allen’s.” 

“Oh, you’re his nephew?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Name Gratton, aint it? ’Less I disremember, ’twas a man 
named Grattan his sister Mary married, and went to live in York.” 
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** Quite right—my name is Arthur Grattan.” 

‘Looks suthin like yer mother—same eyes—same features 
ginerally! I earned my fust wages at yer gran’father’s. Come in 
an’ see us—John Pond—this is Mariar—house opposite the cross- 
roads as you turn up to Goodwin’s. Tony 'll sing fer you, ef you 
like! Come on, Tony! Evenin’, Sir!” 

Tony held out her hand. She lifted her eyes, glowing electric 
with feeling, to his. 

‘Come soon—soon—will yuh ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed I will,” he answered. 

The next morning at breakfast Gratton heard Tony’s story from 
the judge—heard it with a feeling of disappointment which startled 
him. 

“Too bad! I did not dream she had a drop of African blood in 
her,” he said slowly. 

‘You didn’t? She has a beautiful Spanish-looking head, but 
her accent, my dear boy—you can’t escape that!” 


‘That proves nothing. I have met more than one Southern girl 


who talked exactly like ‘ the old, black mammy,’ who served her so 
faithfully. Thrown together constantly, how can it be helped ?” 

‘Well, Tony’s father was a mulatto, or a quadroon, I forget 
which. I would like to wager that her voice will startle the world 
some day. She has a career before her,” said the judge 
emphatically. 

Grattan walked across the fields that evening to John Pond’s, 
humming the hymn he had heard Tony sing the evening before. 

“What a pity!” he said, once or twice very thoughtfully, as he 
walked along. ‘‘It is a sad position to be superior to one race and 
inferior to the other; to be a part of both but belonging to neither.’ 

As he approached the house, he saw Tony on the porch, leaning 
against one of the pillars, her hands idly clasped, in an attitude of 
waiting. 

‘You see I have kept my word,” he said, seating himself on the 
step below her. ‘‘ I could hardly wait until the morning was past— 
you know I want to hear you sing.” 

“ Why did yuh wait so long? 


On, suh, I ben watchin’ for you 
ever since,” 


said Tony, seating herself beside him. ‘ Everything 
ben different, somehow, since I saw yuh—there ain’t no one here- 
abouts like yuh are,” she said in a soft, worshipful voice. 

Gratton laughed. He was very much amused. But there was 


E 2 
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a look stamped on Tony’s face as she leaned toward him, which, 
in a sudden flash, he read aright ; for instantly there leaped into his 
brain two lines of a song he had heard somewhere : 
‘** What is love?’ the maiden saith, 
‘Is it more than life ? 
Is it more than death?’ ” 

He went away rather abruptly, but he came again another day, 
and still again, drawn there by a fascination which he could not 
resist. 

He romped and talked and sang with her, and the days passed all 
too quickly. 

For the first time in her life Tony was happy. She loved Gratton 
with all the tropical ardor of her nature, and her velvety eyes had a 
way of speaking for themselves which told him the truth. 

It was well into the autumn. One day in the middle of October, 
windless and crystal-clear, the air like velvet, John Pond stood in 
his orchard whittling a piece of wood, his face screwed into a 
tremendous frown. 


“Does he mean serious by Tony? I want to know. Can’t say 


that he’s ever done anything to show it, ’cept to be friendly and nice 
—cert’nly he can’t help it ef he’s so good-looking. By Gob, here 
he comes! Say, hullo-hullo! Here, I want to talk to you.” 

Gratton waved his hand, and jumping a wall was soon at John’s 
side. 

“T’m glad your’re at home to-day,” said Gratton; “I had a 
letter from my father again to-day—must go! I hate to leave this 
place. I’ve grown to love it.” 

“Goin’ away, hey? Goin’ to get married?” asked John, looking 
down at his clumsy, cowhide boots. 

“Married?” repeated Gratton, with a light laugh. ‘Ah, no 
indeed! Why do you ask?” 

«Young man, no offense, I wanted to know. [I'll tell you why, 
later. Now, has any young woman in New York, or elsewhere, 
got hold on you? H’m?” 

No,” said Gratton. 

«And, Tony,” asked John, suddenly lifting his head, a spasm of 
emotion crossing his face; ‘‘d’you keer anything for her?” 

Gratton coloured, hesitated, and then held out his hand frankly. 

‘‘T care a great deal for her. IfI were a rich man I would like 
to educate her, send her to Europe, have her glorious voice perfected, 
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and place her on the operatic stage. She is odd, interesting, 
beautiful—oh, yes, I care very much for Tony,” 


‘Not in the marryin’ way, though?” ventured John, winking 
with both eyes, very hard, while his lips trembled. 

‘No, not that way,” said Gratton, quietly. ‘I was very much 
attracted to her the first night ; she fairly turned my head. Frankly, 
I think I would have cared for her in the way you mean, had I not 
learned from my uncle that her father was rT 

‘A mullater,” said John, sadly. ‘‘ Thet made a difference—yes ; 
well, go on, young feller.” 

“‘ Well, that rendered it impossible ; it seemed to place her apart 
as it were, and while I am fond of Tony and hate to part from her, 
the feeling is pure camaraderie a 

‘Go slow with yer French,” interposed John. ‘‘Give it to me 
straight in English.” 

“The feeting is the same as I might have for a man, a boon 
companion, a sympathetic friend.” 

“T see. Shake. I can’t ’zackly blame you—but, Tony, this is a 
bad business fer her. There’s one thing you kin do,” he said, in a 
choked voice, ‘‘and thet’s to go away right straight off.” 

‘“‘ Let me say good-bye to her,” pleaded Gratton. 

‘What fer? I tell you go.” 

‘¢ Well, tell her that bs 

“Tell her nuthin.’ There’s the road. Go.” 


There was nothing to do but obey. He left John standing among 


the falling leaves, a desolate, unhappy figure which haunted him all 
the way to New York. 


And Tony? Where was she ? 

The orchard was at the side of the house; the blind side, save for 
one little window opening on the ground, which looked into the 
dairy. This window was a favourite corner of Tony’s, and here she 
read her favourite romances, spelling the long words out loud in the 
silence, without fear of being overheard. Besides, she liked the 
cool, sweet, raspberry-scented air of the dairy, and she loved to 
look out of the little window like a field-mouse and see the stretch 
of grassy land level with her eyes. 


She was sitting here when John called Gratton. They were not 
more than ten feet from her, and the place was so still, the atmos- 
phere so clear, she heard every word. The same feeling of utter 
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despair which oppresses a prisoner as he listens to his death 


warrant, settled upon her heart. 

She felt cold, and sick, and trembling; she bit her lips frantically, 
and burying her white face between her knees, moaned once or 
twice, only lifting it at last to watch with dull, distended eyes, 


Gratton’s retreating figure until hidden from view. 

She had been living in a fair dream-world of her own, never 
suspecting that she had peopled it only with shadows which must 
melt away in the sunlight of common sense—and now, without an 
instant’s warning, they had fled in troops, leaving her lonely and 
cold, looking with blank eyes upon the destruction of her brief 
dream. 

“Oh, Lord—oh, my good Lord!” she moaned, throwing herself 
upon the hard clay floor; ‘I’m cursed, an’ I want tuh die! Oh, 
take me, Lord; take me jest now !”’ 

She lay there for a long time, until she heard Miss Mariar calling 
her. This roused her, and she sat up. They must not know—they 
must not guess; she must wash away the tears, and—but putting 
her hand to her face she found that there were no tears. In every 
other lesser grief in her life the tears had come readily; now when 
her heart was bursting with pain, her eyes were dry. Tony did not 
reason out the why and wherefore. She stood up, pulled herself 
together forcibly, and went shivering into the sunlight. 

Miss Mariar was baking, and baking was a weighty matter to that 
good soul. She was very excited, her cap was awry, and her neat 
collar loosened as she darted hither and thither from oven to table. 
As Tony entered the kitchen the smell of hot biscuit was appetizing; 
and Miss Mariar, with a proudly poised head, pointed to the table 
where the week’s bread, two apple-pies, and a panful of biscuits 
were arranged in rows. 


‘“‘How’s them fer biscuits, Tony? I want to know. Don’t they 
beat yer Virginny corn bread all to shucks?” 


“Yes’m they do,” said Tony, forcing a smile, as she held her 
hands before the stove. 

“Well, Tony, I am right proud of ’em—they’re jist right! Now 
you set the table for tea, and I'll ring the bell fer John. Tony, air 
you sick? Yer as pale as a statute—a chalk figger!” 

“T feel cold, a little bit—it’ll pass off, Miss Mariar; don’ mind 
me!” 
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“You see the weather is changin’—look out here;” she pointed 
to the west. Tony looked drearily out. Across the western sky 
were cold tints, steel-blue and saffron, and the sun was sinking in a 
stormy glitter. It had grown colder as the evening came on; the 
leaves were falling, drifting fast and faster. Yes, the chill of the 
coming winter was stealing over the silent landscape—soon he 
would be here in white-robed majesty like the conqueror for whose 
coming the hills had waited, robed in splendor. 

Tony, in a dim way, realized the melancholy beauty of the 
scene, and shivered as she turned away. The seasons might come 
and go, but in her heart it would be winter always! 

‘Do you know what that means? It means means frost; and 
thet calico dress aint no fit coverin’ fer you on a day like this. Go 
up sta’rs at onct’, an’ put on thet red flannel petticoat I give you!” 


At tea, John watched Tony with anxious eyes. She didnot seem 
quite like herself, but, as Mariar said repeatedly, she’d got a chill, 
and Mariar understood girls better than he did. Did she wonder 
that Gratton had not come to the farm that day? Could she by 


any chance have overheard? No, not likely! If she had she 
would have cried, as girls will, and would have gone off by herself 
to have the cry out. 

Tony was unusually gentle that night. As she poured out John’s 
tea, she let one hand rest lovingly on his shoulder. When the meal 
was finished, and Miss Mariar had brought out her patchwork, she 
filled John’s pipe and sat close to him on the hair sofa, listening to 
every word he said, but saying little. 

Suddenly Tony looked from him to Miss Mariar, and there was a 
break in her voice when she said: 

“T’m goin’ tuh sing fer yuh!” 

‘“« Ef you feel well enough, dear, do: it’s ben so long since we've 
had a nice, quiet evenin’ together,” exclaimed Miss Mariar. 

‘Mr. Gratton hain’t ben here to-day—has he ?—fer a wonder, 
Can anything hev happened up to the judge’s ?” 


“*‘T dunno,” said John sharply. ‘Go on, Tony.” 


In a hushed, sweet voice, Tony sang one song after the other. 
She finished with ‘“‘ My Old Kentucky Home,” and on the last verse 
her voice hung with a dreamy, touching pathos, that brought the 
tears to John’s eyes. 
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‘*The head must bow and the back will have to bend, 

Wherever the darkey may go; 

A few more days and the troubles all will end 
In the field where the sugar cane grow ; 

A few more days to tote the weary load— 
No matter, it will never be light ; 

A few more days till we totter on the road, 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good night!” 


She rose abruptly after the last words, and, kissing Miss Mariar 
lightly on the cheek, left the room saying: 


*Good-night. I’m dead tired. I'll go tuh sleep, and in the 
morning I'll be better, I’m shuah.” 

Once in her room and the door closed behind her, Tony fell upon 
her knees beside the bed and threw her arms out on the gaudy calico 
quilt. Her passionate prayer was a silent one; and when she rose 
from her knees after a long time, her face was marked by a new 
peace and resolution, 

She opened the drawers of the little, unpainted bureau standing 
between the windows, and took from it one by one all her little 
possessions. 

They were not much, to be sure: the Bible which the minister 
gave her on Christmas morning; the red, silk sash from one of the 
members of the church, and the chain and locket from another ; 
her new hat, the village milliner’s best effort, which she had bought 
out of her savings only the week before, and a few other trifles. 
She would not need them again where she was going. 

The chain and locket, and the Bible she laid on one side, and on 
top of them she placed a piece of paper, bearing the words ‘ for 
John.” The rest she placed near them, ‘‘for Mariar;” and the 
flicker of a smile passed over her pale lips as she fancied Miss 
Mariar’s sharp face under the nodding pink roses on her new hat. 
Well, even if she never wore it, she could keep it in remembrance of 
her. 

With a dull sense of her own misery, she commenced to undress 
with listless fingers, but threw herself partially disrobed across the 
bed, and lay with wide, sleepless eyes waiting for the dawn. 

The next morning, John awoke with a dazed feeling. He sat up 
in bed and scratched his head. 

**Ben Dreamin’!”’ he said; ‘dreamin’ of Tony—thought she 
came in here an’ kissed me—laid her hand on my ha’r—can’t get rid 
of it, nowhow! Dreams are nasty things.” 
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His eyes suddenly became riveted, and a ghastly yellow tint stole 
over his face as he stretched his hand out and touched a folded 
piece of paper, pinned to the quilt. 


«’Twant no dream—’twant no dream at all!” he said unpinning 
I 5 
the note with trembling fingers. 


And this was what he read, written in lead-pencil, laborious, and 
guiltless of a single capital :— 

‘dear john i prayed all nite an i see wat i mus do, go back to 
vaginny wer i belong to. ther ain no room fer tony wit the whites. 
i mos forgot i wos part nigger til i herd mister graton an you an i 
never forget it agan. say goodby to mariar. john you ben good to 
me. ohjohn how i love you 

yours til death 
and after in heaven 
tony "I 
It was almost a year later before John was able to go to 
Virginia. Of all his letters to Tony, only one had been answered. 


It was with a feeling of anticipation and misgiving that he 


walked up the muddy, straggling road leading to the neighbourhood 
where he had first seen her. A tall, good-looking negress turned 


into the road, carrying a half-naked, ebon youngster on her hip. 
Her head was surmounted by a gaudy turban, and her teeth 
flashed whitely as she smiled at him. 


John recognised her at once as Tony’s brother’s wife. 
“ Declar’ tu Gord!” she cried; “ yuh yer agin!” 
‘“‘T want to see Tony,” said John. 


“ Tony!” she screamed ; ‘“‘ why she wa’nt yer mighty long ‘fo she 
died! She di’nt kyer her head high no mo’ wen she come back. 
She’s dade, Tony is. We di’nt fight no mo’ wen she come back yer. 
Died mo’n fo’ months ’go.” 


‘“‘ Fever?” asked John, thickly. 


‘“‘No,” said the woman, shaking her head slowly; ‘not fever— 
I dunno zackly—she jes’ died, jest laid down an’ died.” 











FOOD FOR THE FAT. 


By Dr. A. J. H. Crespt, 


Late Editor of the “ Sanitary Review,’’ Wimborne. 


—_: 0 :——_- 


HE safest and surest treatment of obesity has long 
been a matter on which the widest difference of 
opinion has obtained. The doctors disagree—that 
goes without saying: were they ever known to agree 
on any subject under the sun? The laity have their 

own notions, crude, ill-arranged, and worthless, while the sufferer has 
his, and sometimes his friends have theirs. Did you ever know a 
stout man who was a large eater? I never did, though I once met 
with a very decent young woman, nearly as broad as she was long, who 
candidly confessed—and of course I did not dispute her statement, 
that would have been too ungallant—that she had an immense 
appetite, but as for male sufferers admitting this, why they may eat 
three times as much as would keep a navvy in vigour, but they 
never eat too much, at most they only reluctantly confess that 
they are hearty. What volumes that word “ hearty” may convey 


—seven huge meals a day, two gallons of malt liquor, no exercies, 
early to bed and late to rise—still it never means more than 
heartiness, perhaps hardly that. There is more in all this than at 
first meets the eye. Food is fuel just as much as it is building material ; 
this most people do not seem to understand. In cold weather and in 
severe climates much more food is required (and is thoroughly 


consumed too) than in an English summer. Active habits imply 
greater waste ; hard work of course increases the amount of food 
needed ; temperament has its share, but when little work is done 
and the habits are inactive, a large appetite must lead before many 
years to unpleasant consequences ; in short, to a growth in bulk at 
the expense of activity, utility and enjoyment. 

The young can eat a good deal too much, and they only pay the 
penalty in the shape of an occasional so-called bilious attack, though 
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what a bilious attack is I have never heard explained ; the labouring 
poor may be hearty, but their heavy work burns off the excess of 
food, yet in most cases, in spite of winter cold and long continued 
labour, the time comes when the excess of food is not carried off by 
a bilious attack, and when there is not enough work to burn up the 
supply. What then? In some constitutions dyspepsia, in others an 
ever increasing bulk; this bulk makes exertion unpleasant, so that less 
work is done, while there is a growing disinclination to exertion, 
even a repugnance in extreme cases to any form of exercise ; these 
cases are among the hardest the physician can treat, for the 
sufferer, though he may wish for relief, lacks the energy to obtain it. 


But I must qualify my statements a little. Some people never get 
fat, although they are hearty to a degree, and drink like fish: where 
the food goes I do not know, but eat what they will stout 


they do not become. Again, some people seem to have a fatal 
tendency to obesity on any kind of food; even the most rigid 
abstinence not being a hindrance. I have heard people remark 
that were they to eat one slice of bread and butter a day and drink 
a single cup of cold water they would get and keep fat ; this perhaps 


is not the rigid truth, but, nevertheless, the fates are against them, 
and do what they may they get stouter and stouter. One can only 
pity them. They are like the poor fellow who, from no fault of his 
own, failed in everything he attempted, and at last exclaimed in 
despair, ‘‘ Had my father made me a hatter and given me the best 
business in all London, the very day I started people would have left 
off wearing hats.” 


Still, as a rule, stoutness is connected with errors of diet ; errors 
of excess perhaps oftener than people are prepared to admit, but 
often too to errors of kind. 


The lay public repose implicit faith in strong medicines, and un- 
questionably when plied vigorously they carry off a large amount of 
semi-digested food, but they act by deranging the system, and so do 
a vast amount of constitutional mischief. Other people resort to 
certain kinds of treatment, such as avoiding sugar and starch, fat 
and butter, and derive benefit from them, though at the cost of 
serious pain and annoyance ; others discard vegetables and keep to 
lean meat, but if excess in quantity is going on all the time, 
what does it amount to? MHalf-a-dozen pounds of lean beef steak 
a day, the regimen advocated by a certain schocl, can hardly be 
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recommended as desirable to gouty subjects, and the sufferer might 
some day have to exclaim-that the treatment had cured the original 
disease by substituting a far worse. 


One thing is perfectly clear : no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down that will apply to all cases ; the sufferer must place himself 
under proper treatment ; he must go to a skilful pratitioner, consult 
him, disclose his habits and tastes, be perfectly candid and above- 
board, and rigidly adhere for a sufficient time to the regimen 
proposed, sometimes supplementing it with proper medicines. 


A very curious work has just been placed in my hands, called 
** Food for the Fat ;” it is by Dr. Yorke-Davies, of Craven House, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. This accomplished physician seems 
to have made an exhaustive study of the subject, and to be taking it 
up as a speciality : that is, he is devoting himself to the treatment of 
obesity and dealing with it scientifically. Some letters from him in 
the medical journals recently attracted a good deal of attention, and 
an able friend has just told me that he was much struck by them, 
and considered that the author was on the right tack, and that 
his treatment promised to do a vast amount of good. The book is 
small and unpretending, and not technical, indeed it seems to be 
designed for general readers, and it is certainly not beyond their 
easy comprehension. 


Dr. Yorke-Davies pleads that the average medical practitioner is 
not competent to treat obesity—not that the subject presents special 
difficulty — but because he has not given sufficient intelligent 
attention to it: he has brought himself to regard an excess of too 
solid flesh as an ailment, an accident if you will. Now this is a 
mistake. Common though obesity is, it is a misfortune which 
deprives life, in extreme cases, of enjoyment, and makes the sufferer 
a burden to his friends not less than to himself. The ordinary 
general practitioner cannot be an oculist, an aurist, an operating 
surgeon, and a lunacy expert in one: his réle is sufficiently dignified, 
but it does not comprise all the parts in the complicated tragedy of 
disease. For one thing, the field is so wide that he cannot occupy 
it thoroughly. He must restrict himself to a small part of it. 
With the development of modern scientific medicine, one subject 
after another has been detached as it were, and the ear and the eye, 
the skin and the teeth, have long been made over to different classes 
of skilful practitioners, who have found it more to their advantage 
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and still more to that of their clients to confine their attention to 
one matter, finding in it sufficiently profitable occupation. Surely, 
too, I need not remind my readers that the internal organs of the 
body are being in like manner made over, one by one, to special 
groups of practitioners, and the results of this division of labour are 
manifest to all. 

The stomach, at least its organic lesions, has long had its special 
ministers, who tend it and assist it with loving and untiring care in 
return for a consideration, which their grateful clients have usually 
been ready enough to pay. Unfortunately, the ministers of the 
stomach do not seem to agree better among themselves than do 
other doctors in general, and some of the articles and letters on diet, 
which it was my privilege or pain to read in the British Medical 
Journal some time ago, rather startled me. Sir William Roberts, 
F.R.8., formerly of Manchester, now of London, a medical authority 
of conspicuous ability and ripe experience, urged that the consti- 
tutional inclinations should in all cases be carefully considered, 
ascertained and followed. Now this is precisely what the victims 
of obesity are in the habit of doing, and the result is patent to every 
one, so that on this point, at any rate, Sir William cannot claim 
that he shows his usual wisdom. 

What is the light of Nature, forsooth? Does it tell the glutton 
to hold his hand? Does it warn the drunkard to pause? Light of 
Nature!!! Why its rays are impotent to penetrate the dark places 
of the mind. Reason, acting on experience, tells what to do and 
what to abstain from. Do the lower animals know when they have 
had enough? Try them. They will eat till they fall gorged and 
surfeited : they go on till nature is exhausted, and the inclination 
for food is gone from very satiety. The educated, civilized man is 
no longer the Child of Nature: he is guided by reason: he leads, 
fortunately for him, an unnatural life, in so far as he conforms to 
rules framed for his special guidance, and based upon centuries of 
observation. 


Sir Henry Thompson, another minister of the interior, although a 
skilful surgeon as well, in ‘‘ Food and Feeding,” ridicules, and with 
justice, the proneness of the unscientific public to advocate in all 
cases what has done them and their’s good. He remarks that it 
must always be distinctly borne in mind that every human being is 
unlike every other: his case must be carefully considered, its weak- 
nesses ascertained, its strong points made out, and the regimen 
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proposed must be that and that only, which suits that particular 
constitution. This is precisely what it seems to me that Dr. Yorke- 
Davies is doing so successfully—he is taking case after case on its 
own merits, prescribing for it in accordance with its idiosyncrasies, 
and carefully avoiding routine treatment and medication. 


Corpulence is not a particularly rare complaint, so that I believe 
this new departure is meeting with ample reward, and the 
clients who write to, and still better, visit our distinguished author 
are, rumour says, becoming more numerous every month. 


We shall some of us live to see a great extention of medical 
specialism, at any rate in the large centres of population, even 
Bournemouth, though quite a new and small place, beginning to 


attract a few thousand visitors during its short season, is getting 
together its little band of specialists, and if Bournemouth is finding 
the advantage of specialists, what may not be the case in larger 
places like Brighton, Hastings, Cheltenham and Clifton? Every 
organ of the body will have half-a-dozen doctors for the residents 
to choose from, while the great cities like London will have small 
regiments of specialists, and of this the metropolitan 70 oculist are 
a proof, 

The same experience which justifies, and indeed compels division 
of labour on the railways, in shops, in factories, and on board ship, 
has taught the disciples of Galen in their scarcely more useful, 
and certainly not more difficult calling to divide their forces, and 
to occupy their attention with one matter alone. Why not? the 
proper selection of food, and the treatment of obesity seem trifling 
enough, but they are not so; they demand the ripe judgment, the 
trained eye, the sympathetic ear, and the skilful cross-examining 
tongue. In spite of possible ridicule and bitter professional 
opposition, let the new departure have fair play ; it will be for the 
benefit of all, both patients and doctors ; for as surely as the eye, 
the ear, and the skin are better understood, and better cared for, 
now that each has its specialists, so will the corpulent, whether 
from their own indiscretion, or from hereditary tendencies, or 
from accident, or ignorance, or disease be likely to have wiser and 
more successful treatment, and Dr. Yorke-Davies, who is, we fancy, 
the first fully qualified medical specialist in this line, will find 
himself followed by a goodly band of disciples, who will reap a 
golden harvest, and without hurrying their clients into their graves, 
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banish obesity from the land, by teaching them how to live, and 
what to take to keep the bulk of the body from reaching undue 
dimensions. 


I have written to very little purpose if I have not made it clear, 
that obesity, though not a disease at its commencement, generally 
ends by becoming a disease fully as serious, and not less certainly 
fatal than many complaints generally regarded as far more critical. 
Like other ailments, it needs wise and deep thought, but it 
repays tenfold all the time and attention given to it, because it is 
usually well within the reach of art. Moreover, I feel that 
attention should be directed to the safety of the so-called scientific 
cure of corpulence 





it is not painful, tedious, and costly, on the 
contrary it is decidedly pleasant and very rapid, and I am assured, 
permanent—that is to say, a few days’ dieting a year will keep 
the sufferer’s bulk reasonably moderate. 

But I must pause, only remarking that the progress of the arts 
admits of the relief of obesity in a way impossible until recently. 
Why, the introduction of saccharine into common use is a boon of 
priceless value; it enables food to be pleasantly sweetened without 
any of the dangers attending cane and beetroot sugar, and this is 
only one step in many. 


The object the physician has before him is to relieve obesity 
pleasantly, safely and quickly, and this he is now enabled to do 
when the patient submits for a sufficient time to the remedies and 
regimen, which the study of the matter have shown to be 
efficacious. 





| 






THE MONTH. 


By Tue Epiror. 
—0: 

R. PARNELL is a relentless man. His ordinary, 
natural, or hereditary enemies know this, but 
they escape easily compared to the men who have 
once been the friends of the Irish chief, and have, 
for any reason, lifted up their heel against him. In 

days of yore, Lord Randolph Churchill, amongst the Tories, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, amongst the Liberals, whispered hope to Mr. 
Parnell when he was struggling for what seemed a hopeless cause. 
Both of these politicians have tasted the bitterness of Mr. Parnell’s 
hate. Mr. Gladstone, of course, did immeasurably more for him 
than any one else ever did, and it seems that Mr. Gladstone’s 
punishment is to be in proportion to his services. Mr. Parnell calls 
upon him—in the hearing of the civilized world—to produce the 


, 


“*memorandum’”’ used at the Hawarden conference, that it may be 
put beyond dispute whose version of that interview is worthy of 
belief. It is a bold challenge—a fair one under the circumstances 
in which matters now stand—and an unanswered challenge at the 


time of writing these lines. 


But Mr. Parnell’s indirect worrying of his former friends is 
scarcely less telling than his direct onslaught on individuals. He 


has taken to warning his Irish partizans against the treachery 
alleged to lurk beneath ‘‘ the Saxon’s smile,” and in other recent 
allusions recalls days which were supposed to be buried in oblivion, 


even Land League days, when the flowers of Irish oratory were 
particularly choice and fragrant. The Gladstonians perfectly under- 
stand his tactics, and as Parliament is not sitting, Sir William 
Harcourt becomes ‘ correspondent to command,” and is “‘ put up” 
to write a letter to the newspapers. It is a long letter but capable 
of easy summarising. If Mr. Parnell continues this nonsense 
of stirring up strife in Ireland, Home Rule will be dropped out of 
the Liberal programme altogether. This is about what the letter 
amounts to, and if the prophecy were to find instant fulfilment, 
probably no one would be surprised, whilst a great many 
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Gladstonians would be undoubtedly relieved. Mr. Gladstone’s 
courage’in taking up Home Rule may have long ago deserved success, 
but seems farther than ever from commanding it. 


Stnce the late Earl Cairns was chosen as Lord Chancellor of 
England, no greater honour has fallen upon Ireland than the 
selection of Bishop Magere for the Archbishopric of York. Though 
so long filling an English bishopric, he is fairly the property 
of the Irish people, and a son of whom they are justly proud. 
He was born at Cork 69 years ago; he was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he gained many scholastic distinctions ; and 
he has served in the ministry of the Irish Church. It has been 
stated that he cordially accepts the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
judgment in the Lincoln case. This, if true, means a great deal. 
[t has been a strong contention on the part of those dissenting from 


” 


that judgment, that it does not ‘“‘run ” in the northern province. 
But if it should be formally accepted by the new Archbishop of York, 
it will then, it seems, become binding on the whole Church of 
England. It is a debateable question, of course, whether the 


judgment is not, in any case, of force in the province of York, but 


the acquiescence of the northern Primate may render the debate 


unnecessary. 


In connection with this same Lincoln judgment, and the prospect 
of an appeal on the part of the promoters, an interesting point has 
been raised by the Guardian. Suppose the Privy Council should 
reverse the ‘ findings’ of the Archbishop of Canterbury, what would 
be the state of the case in this event? We should then have 
the highest civil court saying one thing, and the highest spiritual 
court saying another; and Church and State, which contrive 
somehow to get along together now, would then be in such direct 
collision that disestablishment would be inevitable. Evidently the 
Guardian is not merely trying to frighten the Church Association, 
for along with pointing out the possible evil, a possible remedy is 
prescribed. Church and State in direct hostility; disestablishment 
thus brought to the position of an urgent public question; it would 
then, we are told, be considered by the Church whether the point 
or points in dispute were worth saving at the cost of disestablish- 
ment. It seems to be thought that the answer would be in the 
negative, but yet nothing would be conceded by the Church to the 


State. The Archbishop’s judgment would continue to be the law of 
r 
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the Church, but the necessary portion of it—the incriminated part, 
so to speak—would be allowed to remain a dead letter. One 
thing is fairly certain, some people would consider no point worth 
saving at the cost of disestablishment; and whether they would 
be in a majority is one of the things which a future day may 
declare. 


THE railway strike in Scotland rather shakes one’s confidence in 
Scotch wisdom and sagacity. If the men thought an alienated 
public would be a favourable incident in the quarrel, they 
could not more effectually have contrived to bring about this result. 
To make things inconvenient for everybody at Christmas was a 
great mistake, especially at a Christmas season such as we have 
had, when even the most comfortable railway arrangements could 
not make travelling an attractive thing. The personal violence of 
which one has heard from time to time, coupled with diabolical 
attempts to wreck trains, has not improved matters for the strikers. 


Except those engaged on the omnibus and tram-car traffic, probably 
no class of workers commands so full a share of sympathy as 
railway men. If things had been better managed it would surprise 


no one to have seen this sympathy take very practical shape on the 
side of the men. 


‘Summer still with us,” is the waggish substitute for the usual 
comment upon the fineness or otherwise of the weather. At least 
fifty days of continuous frost, and the promise of still greater 
things, will make memorable our English Winter of 1890-1. We 
are not enjoying as a selfish luxury this most exceptional season ; 
other people are having their full share of the privilege. As one 
writer observes : ‘‘ Snow in London, snow in Paris, snow in Berlin, 
Vienna, Milan, even Rome—that we can all understand, and many 
of us have seen. But snow, deep snow, in Naples! What are we 
to think of that? The news seems sent tothe wretched inhabitants 
of these Northern Isles to comfort us, to make us resigned to our 
lot, and confess for once that this hyperborean climate of ours 
ought not to be too much abused for its severity.” 


When each receding tide leaves dead fish upon the shore—crabs 
and eels frozen to death—it is not surprising that new crimes have 
been laid to the charge of the Magpie’s ingenuity for discovering 
food under great difficulties. It seems, however, that the magpies 
have not really been eating flesh from the backs of live cattle, but 
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have gone there for the larve of the gad-fly, which, deposited under 
the skin in summer, swell to the size and shape of a sparrow’s egg 
before they are exuded, and are as delicious to the magpie as they 
are disagreeable to the animal which harbours them. 


Some really tragic incidents, however, mark this terrible season. 
The dead body of a man has been found lying on the ice on the 
Nottingham and Grantham Canal. A man named Abrey has 


perished at Cardiff, from exposure to the cold. A labourer named 
Stevens, employed on the Midland Railway, was found standing in 
ploy y> g 


a door-way at the back of a public house frozen to death; it was not 


known that he was dead until no response was offered to a remark 
addressed to him. The river traffic in many places has been greatly 
interfered with, but even this inconvenience is not so serious a 
matter as the possible injuries which may happen to bridges, 
aqueducts, &c. 


Mr. Singer, a Jewish minister, has a mission in hand on _ behalf 
of Jewish girls at the East End. In the large Jewish population 
in that district of London he considers there are some 2,000 Jewesses 
from fifteen to twenty years of age. Many of these girls, he says, 
have never been to a Synagogue service, and many have attended 
only on one memorable occasion. He wishes to have for them on 
Sabbath (Saturday) afternoons short, bright, cheerful, musical 
services; women only to be admitted; English to be chiefly 
the language used in the services ; the girls to be addressed some- 
times by a member of their own sex. Some old-fashioned Jews are 
alarmed at this startling innovation ; exception has been taken to 
the exclusion of men, to the assistance of a musical instrument, to 
the use of English, and to the lady-preacher. As a whole, 
however, the Jewish community is with Mr. Singer in this matter. 


It is thoroughly recognised that, on all ethical questions, a clear 
judgment is arrived at by putting yourself, for the moment, in your 
neighbour’s shoes. A gentleman at Brighton has been helping some 
shopkeepers to perform this operation upon themselves. When he 
is entitled to a farthing in change, he dislikes being offered a boot- 
hook or a paper of pins in lieu of the recognised currency. An 
assistant being unable to find a farthing for him the other day, this 
gentleman produced a boot-hook, and, handing it across the counter, 


observed, “Now, you can give me a half-penny!” Will it be 
F 2 
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believed, the assistant could not see that it was all the same on 
which side the boot-hook was given or received. 


The value of Dr. Koch’s invention for the cure of consump- 
tion is the subject of animated debate in the medical world, 
especially amongst the learned of Berlin. The infallible success of 
the remedy for the purpose in view is freely questioned, but it 
appears to be generally admitted that Dr. Koch has made a 
valuable contribution to the knowledge and practice of the healing 
art. Seventeen clubs of Berlin students have presented him with 
a highly laudatory address, and the building of the hospital, in which 
he is to carry forward his special practice will be completed in 
April. Professor Virchow insists that there is a limit where art 
must cease to have any power to restore the normal condition of 
the human system, or even to raise it to an endurable condition. 


Parliament has again assembled after the Christmas recess. 
Considering what unexpected developments marked the earlier 
portion of this present session, it would indeed be rash to forecast 
the political future. Anything may happen any day; it is a time 
when none can be quite contented, except those who always believe 
that ‘“‘ what is to be, will be! ”’ 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 
‘“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” AT THE LYCEUM. 
—:0:— 

NFL tele4 I last the earnest desire of so many lovers of the play 
4 is in realisation at the Lyceum. Three different 
plays a week can now be seen there. ‘‘ Much Ado,” 
as the main piece, with, for variety, on Friday, 
“Ravenswood,” and on Saturday evening, melo- 


drama of the high order—‘ The Bells,” or from February 7th, 
onward, ‘‘ The Lyons Mail.” 


As to the Shaksperian revival, it is more beautiful and perfect, in 
all ways, than even the original production of the greatest of 
comedies. Everything is in keeping with the wonderful Beatrice 
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and Benedick ; and what more can be said than that? As to the 
scenery, in respect to this, as in respect to other branches of their 
art, most theatrical managers would do well and wisely to learn of 
the Lyceum management. There is no over-loading of the play 
with spectacle. The scenery is like the dress of a perfectly dressed 
woman, the manners, of a well-bred man—there, seen, felt, and yet 
unobtrusive, and in no way forcing itself on the attention. It 
breathes and makes us breathe the atmosphere of Messina. It is 
all in the subtlest, most artistic harmony with the time, the land, 
the people, and the: play. 


In the comic scenes, as distinct from the comedy ones, there are 
one or two alterations that are at least open to discussion. In the 
acting of the Watch scene, as in his printed edition of Shakspere, 
Henry Irving gives the speech: ‘‘ Hugh Oatcake, Sir, or George 
Seacole, for they can write and read,” not to the First Watchman, 
but to Verges. To us, this seems unwise; for Verges knows no 
more of the characteristics of the Watch than Dogberry does, and 
the one word “Sir,” in the speech, seems to settle decisively the 
question. Verges never once calls Dogberry “Sir.” ‘ Partner,” 
not “ Sir,” is their word. And the giving of the line to a watchman, 
does not mean that this particular watchman is Oatcake or Seacole. 
He is yet another of the humorous crew. 


On the first night of the re-production, ‘ If you meet the Prince 
in the night you may stay him,” and the after speeches that grow 
out of this were omitted. But consultation with the ‘‘ Henry Irving 


Shakespeare,’’ and our memory of the former representation lead us 


to believe that this was but one of the slips almost inevitable to 
first nights. 


Exigencies of time probably made it necessary to cut the 
Dogberry, Verges, and Leonato scene (III. 5) but it is to some of us 
a cut to the heart. For it is not only a scene, if possible, more 
exquisitely humorous than the watch and trial scenes; but in 
reference to the arrest of Conrade and Borachio, it is a ‘‘ necessary 
part of the play.”” And, yet more, its omission means the omission 
of one of the most dramatic and tragic, and therefore one of the 
most truthful touches in the play. But for Leonato’s “ great haste” 
and his ‘‘Take their examination yourself’”’ to Dogberry, all the 
shaming of Hero, and the wounding of her almost to death in 
the church would never have occurred. In fact, the scene in 
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question is to us like the end of the Othello III. 4 (the dialogue 


between Cassio and Bianca) in which Desdemona’s fatal kerchief 
plays so great a part. This is always cut in England, in spite of its 
really immense bearing on the catastrophe. In Germany, so far as 
we know, it is always played. 

And how perfect is the stage-management, in every scene, and 
above all in the church scene! It is so good that when the on- 
lookers at that strangest of weddings, move away and out, the roses 
that the children have been strewing on the cathedral floor look as 
if they were shattered. 


One gentle word of protest. Is it right for Irving and Ellen 
Terry, of all people, to gag in Shakspere ? Let us admit that the 
gag is small, and is supposed to be very time-honored. It is the 
‘* Kiss my hand again ” interpolation, and yet another at the end of 
the church scene. The text, even in the Henry Irving edition, tells 
us, and tells us truly, that Beatrice’s last line in that soul-rending 
scene is ‘‘ Yea, as sure as I have a thought or a soul.’’ And yet, as 
the play is acted, even at the Lyceum, Benedick not only puts the 
weakening lines into his last speech, but in the heart of it Beatrice 
interposes with ‘‘ Kiss my hand again.” This is the last thing in 
the world she would then and there say. The last thing actually, 
in another sense, is that which a certain William Shakspere knew 
she would end with, that passionate declaration with its many 
meanings. 


For the acting it is all round of high excellence, and, in the case 
of the two chiefs, of the very highest. Benedick is the polished, 
brave gentleman, in the best sense of the much abused word, who 
banters, and yet never once feels one heart’s-beat short of the 
chivalrous ideal he has thought out for himself. From the osten- 
tatious pretence of not seeing his lady love on his return from the 
wars, to the daring aside of Don Pedro, given with an infinite gusto 
(not understanded of the stalls) by Irving, he is the very pink and 
pattern of a man of the medizyval, and of all time. Two points, let 
us note, that made us very happy. They may both be old ones of 
Irving’s, but to some student’s, at least, they seemed new that 
night. One was the keen watching of Don John in the church 
scene, that said from the outset, and all through, ‘“‘ Thou art the 
man.” The other was the beautiful playing of the challenge scene, 
with Benedick, the real and the actor, at his very best. Never 
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have we seen so much made out of what some would eall an 
episode, and made without a hint of forcing. 


As to Ellen Terry, she is Beatrice as never any woman can have 
been before, and never any woman can hope to be again. Is the 
kiss of the priest’s hand, when he speaks out for Hero, new busi- 
Or is it like all great fancies, so good that, noting 1t for the 
first time, we say it is as old as the Garden of Eden. But what a 
cruel audience even the Lyceum audience is. When Ellen Terry 
put into the “ Kil. Claudio” a world of strength certain of them 


ness ° 


laughed. If these things be done in a green tree what shall be 
done in a dry ? 


For the others, the most notable performance was that of an 
absentee—Tom Mead that was. It will always be impossible to 
forget his Friar Francis; and, alas! Mr. Alfred Bishop’s playing of 
the part does not help us to forget. It wants the presence, it 
wants the breadth and fulness of Mead’s representation, not alone 
in the voice that rang through the theatre, and, as it seemed, 
through the world, on the ‘‘ Have patience and endure,” but in the 
whole being and bearing of the Friar from entrance to exit. 

The two old gentlemen—we use the word as we used it of Benedick 
—are true bred. Messrs. Wenman and Howe could not be 
bettered. Of the young ones Mr. Terriss is a good-looking Claudio, 
and makes that sempiternal cad seem possible. Mr. Haviland is 
not as excellent in the part of Don John as Mr. Glenny was, but it is 
a thorough and consistent performance. Mr. J. Robinson sings 
** Sigh no more” very charmingly, and the encore, though intrinscally 
wrong, is dexterously managed. Miss Annie Irish is a rather 
colourless Hero. Miss Kate Phillips and Miss Coleridge do what 
they can with their shorn parts of Margaret and Ursula. We almost 
forgot to mention what deserves very honourable mention: Mr. 
Tyars’ remarkable Borachio. As to Mr. Mackintosh, his Dogberry 
was, by over anxiety, over emphasis, and over elaboration on the 
first night, not quite Dogberry. Probably by this time he has the 
part more in hand. 


‘“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” AT THE PRINCESS’S.”’ 


It is proverbially rude to look a gift horse in the mouth, and when 


the gift is Shakspere in any form one may be in a sense grateful, 
even if the critical instinct rebels against the manner of its presenta- 
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tion. That is exactly our position with regard to the ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.” For a production of Shakspere we are thankful, and 
yet this particular production is not satisfactory. 

We have written above as to the balance maintained at the 
Lyceum between scenic and stage accessories, and the playing 
and players. At the Princess’s these last are over-whelmed ; 
the play is over-balanced by the accessories. The processional 
and ballet scenes are too elaborate. A scene which lasts twenty 
minutes, and contains not a dozen lines spoken, is fitting enough 
at the Empire, when Madame Katti Lanner is the authoress, but not 
at the Princess’s when the author is William Shakspere. 

As to the acting, Mrs. Langtry was a disappointment. One did not 
expect her fully to realise the mental and moral subtlety of 
Cleopatra. But it might have been expected that she would realise 
the passionate, animal side of that most complex character, and 
neither this nor that was represented for us. Mr. Coghlan harassed 
as he is by worries without and within (he is not in the best of 
health) was not an ideal Antony. Mr. Arthur Stirling’s elocution 
is a sore irritant, and did little to make Enobarbus welcome. Of 


the men characters the only two that seemed to us to be played 
satisfactorily were the Octavius Cesar of Mr. Frank Cooper, and 
the Messenger of Mr. Oscar Adye. 


‘““THE DANCING GIRL,” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Only a note upon this new play this month, and a deferred 
criticism next. Once more Mr. Jones has tried to do serious original 
work. Once more Mr. Tree has given the public a strong and 
thoughtful play, although the last act suffers greatly by comparison 
with its powerful predecessor, and Miss Julia Neilson is over- 
weighted in the part of the Quaker Mistress of the Duke of 
Guisebury. But all the rest of a cast that includes besides Mr. 
Tree, Messrs. Fred Terry, Fernandez, Kerr, Allan, Robb Harwood, 
and Charles Hudson; the Misses Rose Leclercq, Norreys, Blanche 
Horlock, Ayrtoun, and Mrs. Brooke, was as excellent as_ the 
wonderful Haymarket company always is. 


TWO OTHER NEW PLAYS. 

These are ‘‘ Private Enquiry,” at the Strand, and ‘‘ Woodbarrow 
Farm” at the Vaudeville. Strictly there are four, as each of these 
is preceded by a new Comedietta. ‘ Daggers Drawn” at the Strand 
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is a pretty and harmless little piece in which Miss Georgie Esmonde 
has the best chance of scoring and takes it, while Miss Lillian 
Millward, Miss Ruth Rutland, and Messrs. William Lugg, and 
Barraclough all play with a heartiness and thoroughness not 
generally bestowed wpon first pieces. 

The ‘Note of Hand” at the Vaudeville, is chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that all the love-making, and indeed moss of the 
real action of the little play take place off. Neither lover nor 
villain actually appears, and yet by dexterous management they 
form integral parts of the story. 

‘Private Enquiry” is chiefly interesting as a medium for 
Mr. Willie Edouin’s extravagant but irresistible low comedy, and 
for that versatile and irrepressible manager to show the public 
once again how he can knock into shape a play that all the critics 
combined to knock out of time. 


Of ‘‘ Woodbarrow Farm” may be also more anon. This month 
there is only space to congratulate Mr. Jerome upon a play that, 
without being very original, is native here, and very much to the 
English manner born, and Messrs. Tom Thorne, Fred Thorne, 
Bernard Gould and Hamilton Knight, upon four very different and 
distinct portraits. Those by the two younger artists are 
especially good. Miss Ella Banister is in this play in the same 
position as Miss Neilson, in the ‘‘ Dancing Girl.” But Miss Vane 
plays as Well as, and Miss Emily Thorne better than, any of the 
men. 


B. 


' ) 
Mj’ 





PALETTE AND BRUSH. 
10: 

OR the twenty-second time the Royal Academy has 
opened its annual exhibition of Old Masters, and as 
usual, they have succeeded in getting together a very 
interesting and representative collection. It is 
pleasant to feel that there is at least something for 
which that much criticised corporation can be 

praised without stint, and that without eliciting hostile re- 
monstrance. This year the Academicians have secured some 
unusually fine specimens of the art of the Low Countries and 
Spain, while, notwithstanding the influentially backed demands of 
the Guelph Exhibition, this array of Gainsboroughs and Romneys, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, is of excellent quality. 


But the most pleasing feature of this year’s Old Masters’ 
Exhibition is a collection of water-colours, illustrating the national 
progress of that most English form of art. Nearly a century and a 
half is covered by the exhibited work. It begins, as earliest in date, 
with Paul Sandby, who was born in the reign of George I., and who 
may be said to have flourished in the middle of last century, and 
finishes with Frederick Walker, who, in the plenitude of his 
powers, was taken from us in 1875. This lengthy period includes 
in it the lives of the inimitable David Cox, of Peter de Wint, of 
Cotman, of John Varley, of Prout, not to mention the brilliant and 
versatile Ronington, who died more than fifty years ago at the age 
of twenty-seven; and of Turner, the greatest of all landscape 
painters of this or any other nation. The Exhibition contains 
typical examples of the work of all these men, as well as of that of 
Frederick Walker, whose power of investing with a rare and 
tender poetry the most common-place scenes, was altogether 
unique in his country and generation. 


After the Tudor and Stuart Exhibitions comes the Guelph. 
It was inevitable, and it is equally inevitable that we must go 
and see it. But it is difficult to find it interesting, except as a 
display of the things upon which human devotion, loyalty and 
what not, may be expended. It is a gruesome show, and one 
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cannot but think of, if one does not express the words: ‘ These 
be your gods, O Israel!” 

I do not mean to say that there is not much in the Exhibition of 
which Englishmen may well be proud—of the proofs of progress, 
for instance, against heavy odds. But to any thinking man the 
pictorial witnesses with which we are confronted of the persons and 


lives of our royalties of the eighteenth century and the early years 


of the nineteenth are such as to make them wonder and ponder. 
As one looks at that old Athiest George I., at the awkward figure 
of his son at Dettigen, at the obstinate old idiot who lost us the 
best half of North America, at the diseased and bloated ‘“ First 
Gentleman in Europe,” and his precious ‘“ Sailor Brother,” one is 
struck with wonder at the content of such a race as the English to 
remain ‘ subjects” of such a lot of monsters, with the memories 
of the Commonwealth so recent, and the example of their cousins on 
the other side of the water so near. 


But, passing over the portraits of these kings, their minions and 
mistresses, there are still some portraits that are well worthy of 
notice, such, for instance, as Morier’s fine study of the lion-hearted 
Warren Hastings, Clive, Rigaud’s Nelson, and Reynolds’ portrait of 
Captain Bligh, of the ill-fated Bounty, ‘‘ wn assez gross homme,” the 
cause and manner of whose execution is immortalised in Candide. * 


Mr. Charles 8. Keene, the well-known Punch artist, died at 
Hammersmith on January 3rd. He had been in failing health for 
three years past. His last drawing for Punch appeared on May 3rd, 
1889; a drawing which appeared in August last having been done 
in the previous year. When he first came to London, thirty-five 
years ago, Keene took a small room over a shop, opposite Punch 
office, and one day sent in a drawing. It was accepted, and 
procured him the connection which lasted so long and so brilliantly. 
Leech at first opposed his entry, but soon grew to appreciate both 
the man and his art. 


After the death of Leech, and three years later of the talented 
C. H. Bennett, Keene divided with Mr. Tenniel and Mr. Du Maurier 
the responsibility of the journal he had so powerfully helped to 
make a national institution. From first to last he contributed no 
fewer than six thousand designs for the London Charivari. He 
was exceedingly modest, and never in all his life exhibited his 
Punch work at the Royal Academy. Yet, when last year he sent a 
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selection of his drawings to the Paris Exhibiton, the jury were for 
awarding him the unique honour of a Grand Prix, contenting them- 
selves, when they found the proposed award beyond their powers, 
with bestowing upon him a gold medal. Like Leech and Dickens, 
his heart was with the middle and lower-middle classes, and 
ainongst them he found his best models and his best motifs. 


There has been some talk of making Count Gleichen the Court 
sculptor in succession to Sir Edgar Boehm. To do so would be 
a scandal, and an insult to English sculptors. Surely there has been 
enough of this patronising of foreigners at the expense of natives. 
What is the good of expending so much money on schools and 
galleries of art, if, when a man has learned his profession, he is to 
see national commissions given to those who were born and trained 
abroad ? 


It has been said that the Queen’s commissions are chiefly for 
mortuary sculpture, and that she requires very little great work. 
The same may be said of the other members of the Royal Family. 
For these requirements a private Court sculptor may be necessary. 
But when it comes to national monuments like that of the Duke 


of Wellington, opposite Apsley House, it is a different matter, and 
jit becomes a national disgrace, and is calculated to rouse the 
indignation of native artists, when such commissions almost 
invariably go to foreigners. Cannot something be done to prevent 
a perpetuation of this scandal? 


Mr. Albert Goodwin’s drawings at the Galleries of the Fine Art 
Society will be shortly followed by a collection of pictures of old- 
fashioned gardens in various parts of England by Mr. G. 8S. Elgood, 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Mr. Elgood is 
one of the most constant exhibitors at the Piccadilly Galleries, 
where it is not unusual to find seven or eight drawings at a time 
from his hand. He has wandered occasionally to secluded spots in 
Sicily or amongst old architectural remains in France, but he never 
works better than when his theme is an old English garden, with 
well-ordered shrubs and rambling paths. 


There is one thing in connection with many of our exhibitions of 
Old Masters that should not be. Very frequently the Old Masters 
exhibited are but copies, and they are known to be such by those 
who have the getting up and management of the collection. Still 
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they allow the public to go away with the belief that they are 
genuine, which is surely not right. Of course it would be very 
ungracious, when a nobleman or a collector lends his pictures, 
supposed to be Old Masters, to tell him and the world, that this 
one or that is nothing more than a copy, and instead of being 
worth, perhaps, many thousands, is of very little value. Under 
such circumstances very few persons would be disposed to lend their 
pictures. 


Many persons are willing to lend their pictures to the exhibitions 
of Old Masters for the simple reason that tc have been so 
exhibited gives them a cachet of genuineness which they 
cannot otherwise obtain. Now, the Academy may really 
make itself the participator in a fraud, because, if a copy 
of an Old Master has passed the ordeal of the scrutiny of 
the Academicians it can hardly be condemned afterwards as a 
mere copy. Thus, it is to the advantage of a gentleman with 
doubtful paintings to have them exhibited as genuine ones. Then, 
should his collection subsequently have to come to the hammer, the 
fact of their having been exhibited at the Old Masters is paraded as 
a hall-mark of their genuineness. The question is, should those 
who have the control of these exhibitions, if they detect a picture 
to be spurious, allow it, out of courtesy to the lender, to be accepted 


by the public as genuine ? 


The electric light is being very generally and effectively used now 
in the studios of our leading photographers, who are thus rendered 
superior to London fogs and other changes of our variable climate. 
Day and night are now alike to the first-class photographer, and 
ladies and gentlemen on their way to evening entertainments can 
stop en route at the studio for a sitting. I recently visited the 
electric studio at Walery’s, in Regent Street, and saw how the 
wizard of the camera exults over all climactic conditions. The 
effects obtained under the electric light cannot be surpassed. 


To all lovers of Frederick Walker—etching of his memorable 
picture, ‘‘ At the Bar,” will appeal, for it has a history. The picture 
represents a young woman in the dock at the Old Bailey, her 
hands resting on the ledge, whilst between her fingers she holds 
bits of prison-rue. The light falls full upon her face. In the 
corner of the design is the figure of the court usher. The picture 
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is the one that the Academicians seized and hung without Walker’s 
permission. When it came back from the Academy, the artist was 
so angry that he placed the picture on the floor and scraped the face 
out of it. Fortunately, after his death some studies were found, 
and Mr. Robert Macbeth, taking counsel, and after many questions 
with his confréres, repainted the head in. The face is said to be 
that of Frederick Walker’s sister. 


The artists of Chelsea have so far been successful in the formation 
of aclub. They have already got a good membership, and are now 
only in want of a locale, which they hope soon to obtain. 


The latest black and white reproduction issued from Edinburgh 
is that of Mr. Martin Hardie’s picture of Robert Burns, reading his 
poems before a literary gathering at the Duchess of Gordon’s, in 
Edinburgh, in 1787. The figure of the poet is the most prominent. 
Jane, Duchess of Gordon, and a group of notables, including Miss 
Burnet, ‘‘ Peggy’’ Chalmers, and Dr. Blacklock, fill the left hand 
of the picture; whilst others present are Harry Erskine, Adam 
Ferguson, Dugald Stewart, Henry Mackenzie, and Alexander 
Nasmith, in all of whom characteristic and truthful portraits are 
aimed at. 


Miss Kate Greenaway is to have an exhibition of her drawings at 
the Fine Art Society in February. Hitherto this artist has made 
it a rule not to treat for her sets of drawings, and has only parted 
with them to those who would take a complete work. She has now, 


however, been persuaded to allow them to be sold separately. With 


her work will be exhibited the whole of Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 
drawings, illustrative of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
STYLUS. 





CHESS. 
Bry ANTONY GUEST. 
Prosiem No. 13. 
By MRS. T. B. ROWLAND. 


BLACK 6 PIECES. 














WHITE. 10 PIECEs. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
SoLtvuTIon oF Prosiem No. 12. 

WHITE. 
1 Kt—Q4 
2 mates accordingly. 


BLACK. 

1 any move. 

The following game was played in the Manchester Tournament : 
ZUKERTORT’S OPENING. 

LEE.—LOCOCK. 


WHITE. 


1 Kt—K B3 


BLACK, 
P—Q 4 
P—K 8 
P—Q Kt 3 
Kt—K B3 
B—Q3 
Castles 
B—Kt 2 
8 Kt—K 5 
9PxP 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


WHITE. 
12BxB 

18 P—B $ 
14 P—Q R38 
15 B—Kt 5 
16PxB 

17 Bx Kt 
18 K—-k. sq 
19 Px P (d) 
20 Kt—Q 2 


BLACK. 
12 Ktx B 

18 Kt—B 8 
14 B—Q 3 


| 15 Bx Kt 


16 Q—Q 4 (db) 
17 Q—Kt 4 ch 


| 18 Px B(c) 


19 K—R sq 
‘oO Kt—B 4 


10 B—Kt 5 ch 
11 B—R3 


21 K—B 2 
22 K—Kt sq 
White resigns. 


| 21 Kt—Q 6 ch 
| 22QxKt P(e) 











Chess. 


(a) This method of developing the Queen is not advisable, the 


chances of a successful attack on the King’s side in this form of 


opening being very remote. 


(6) Very ingeniously bringing the Queen into play, and threathen- 
ing not only to take the K P, but also to play Q—Kt 4 ch, and 
afterwards to capture the Q Kt P. 


(c) If he had captured the Q Kt P at once, White would have 
won by Q—Kt 4, threatening mate, &c. 


(d) This threatens Q—R 4 ch, and Q —Kt 7 mate. 


(e) A pretty termination. White must lose at least a piece, for 
if R--Q sq, Q—B 7, &e. 
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By ALFRED T. STORY, Author cf “‘ Fifine,” “(nly Ha'f a Hero,” ete. 

‘The author can fa-rly claim for these essays that trey are original, and not the 
gleanings from libraries which fill up a considerable portion of s0 many modcra collec- 
yee of essays. The pretty volume contains many happily conceived ideas."—Dforning 

‘ost. 





Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
After Shipwreck. 


By J. A. OWEN, Author of ‘‘ Candalaria,” Editor of *‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,” etc. 

** We have not for a long time seen a book which is so pervaded with evangelical 
religion, and in which, nevertheless, that religion seems so unobtrusive.”—NSpectutor. 

*A volume of well-told tales of adventure. narrated with a graphic simplicity 
which impresses the reader with a conviction of their absolute truth.”"—AMorning Post. 





Crown 8vo., 192 pp., cloth, grit, 2s. 6d. 
The Education of Man and other Essays. 
By JOHN GEORGE SPEED. 
“ Unmistak«bly prove that he is a man of independent and reflective mind, who has read widely, 
meditated much, and has a cuusi erable gift of expressing his ideas) Mr. Speed says a wreat many 


things that are worth remembering, and contrives to present each of his subjects in # lig .t wien is 
at least relatively new.”— Scottish Leader. 





Crown 8vo., 240 pp.. cloth. gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Harness for a Pair; or, Paying for One’s Opinion. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of “John Williams, the Martyr of Polyn-sia,” etc. 


** Into a small volume of 240 Mr. Ellis bas contrived to compress matter for a dozen distinct 
sovsls ; almost every one of bis brief paragraphs contains materials for a chapter.”— Scottish Lcader. 





Crown 8vo., 224 pp., cioth, gilt, illu-trated, 2s. 6d. 
The Messages of Christ. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of “ Har: ess for a Pair,” “‘ John Williams,” etc. 


. ry out of the common track, and rich with tue spoils of wide reading and judicious quota- 
n « few lines one gets more striking things than most divines afford us in ten times as maiy 


tion. 
pages.”—Sword and Trowel. 





Feap 8vo., 140 pp., vellum boards, gilt let’ering, 28. 6d. 
Carmina Silvule. 
Poems Original and Translated. 
By JAMES AMBROSE STORY, B.A. 


“The verse is graceful and the ideas are always pleasant, and at times expressed with much 
felicity."—Evening News. 





Feap 8ro., limp cloth boards, gilt lettering. 2s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems. 
By C. W. GRACE, late of New Zealand. 


“ Frhibts a good deal of genuine humour.”—Scottish Leader. 
** Verses fuli of honest feeling and sincerity."—Manche:ter Guardian. 





2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 
Fifine: A Novel. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 


“ The Herr Professor is charming: a learned man with the simplicity of a chi'd, whose active 


vhilanthropy and sympathy with hi- fellow men of sll classes have not been crushed by | is 1].ai.! 
struggle with poverty."—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 369 pp., parchment, gilt edges, gil lettering, 78. 6d. 
The Girdle of the Globe, 
Or the Voyage of Mister Mucklemout ; being a Poem descriptive of Toil and Travel round the 
Worle—in Ten Cantos. 
Bv RALPH. With Frontispiece. 





SHILLING BOOKS with Illustrated Paper Covers. 


No. 1. A Manchester Shirtmaker. 
A Realistic Story of To-day. 
OHN LAW, Author of “Captain Lobe,” “ Out of Work,” “ A City Girl,” ete. 
“Tt ” a ‘nowertully drawn picture of the strngeies for life amongst the poorest classes in our great 
eities.”—N. rth British Daily Mail. 


No. 2. The Old Corner Shop. 
A Manchester Story. 
Bv ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “ Fifine,” “A —_ a Vagrom Mexzx,” etc. 
“a venu'ne power and enf-rced humour.”—Saturday 
y 


sb a phasanily written story, of an interest that is quiet fantii near the close, and always we!! 
oiante hed" "—Scotsman. 








No. 3. A City Girl. 
A Realistic Story. 
JOHN LAW, Author of “A Manchester Shirtmaker,” “ Captain Lobe,” 
* Skill itn | ype ag a a cheeengh % —— 2 with his characters, nd an ay ieaainin 
at the 'ea ism he portrays, have won Mr. w a well-deserved success.”— Literary « or u. 


“Some of Mr Law's social and psychological photographs would do creuit to George Eliot, or 
any sta: card novelist or veasay'st.” —The Echo. 


No. 4. The Christ in London. 
And other Poems. 
By TRISTRAM ST. MARTIN. 


“ This novel theme is told in language at once bold, pictureque and elegant. There are biting 
satire, fierce denunciation, and lofty yearnings.”—Keynolds’ Ne spayer. 








‘No 5. Gentleman Jack. 
By M. L. TYLER, Author of “ Lost Identities,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn, a Tragedy,” etc. 


No. 6. A Bad Name. 


A True Story of London Life. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of ‘‘ Harness for a Pair,” ‘‘ Messages of Christ,” ete. 








Feap 8vo., 200 pp., limp boards, 1s, 
Lulu; or, Child Life in Jerusalem. 


By LYDIA M. VON FINKELSTEIN. 
Srconp Epir x. 
“ All who have heard Miss Von Finkel tein’s addr. sses manners and customs will 


on Eastern 
p= ee with | meg to this story of child-life in Sevecthon, ‘which is full of interes:ing detail.” 





Paper covers, 80, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


Only Half a Hero. 
A Tale of the Franco-German War. 
ALFRED T. STORY. 


“*In the love tale, ‘Only Half a Mito Mr. Story incorporates some of the most thrilling inci- 
dents of the Franco-German War.”—Ozford Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, 132 pp., coloured paper covers, 1s. 
The Ghost of Passy. 
By Captain GEO. T. FIGHTON. 
Srconp Eprrion. 


* The writer tells his thrilling oy in good and vigorous language, and the interest which begins 
with the first page is sustained to the last.’— Brighton Gazette. ; —_ 





Crown Svo, about 300 pp., cloth boards, gilt, 6. 


Ashes: A Romance. 
By HUME NISBET, Author of * * Life and Nature Studirs,” “ Eigh! Bells,” “* Memories of the 
Months,” “* Doctor Lerner. St. Vincent,” ete. 





Crown 8vo, 184 pp., paper covers, 1s. 
Life in Utopia. 
By JOHN PETZLER. Being a faithful and accurate description of the Institutions that regu’ate 


ur, Art, Science, Agr cultu e, Education Habitation, Matrimony, Law, Government and 
Keligion, in this delightful region of human imagination. 


Rien. tice nints ., cloth boards, 3s. 
The Face as Indicative of Character, 
Illustrated by upwards of 120 portraits and cuts. 
Ecited by ALFRED T. STORY. 
Tarstow DENVER AND ~ Company, LIMITED, 
20 & 22, St. Bride Street, E.C, 
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CHAPPELL & CO.S 
PIANOFORTES. 
GOLD MEDAL and 4st AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


Students’ Pianos - - ° from 16 Guineas. 
Pianos with Iron Frames - — oe 
Tron Framed Cottage Pianos - » WO, 
Overstrung and Upright Grand Pianos =, Ob, 
Horizontal Grand Pianos - 90 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers 
for Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 

























Agents for Chickering & Sons Celebrated American Pianoforts, and 
Clough & Warren’s American Organs. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
50, NEW BOND STREET. City Branch: 15, POULTRY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 

and Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. 
per annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the 
principal on the 31st March annually. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, contains full particulars, and 
may be had post free, on application to 

u-eie FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO" 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. 
Apply at the Office of the Brmksrck Freenotp Lanp Society. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 
obtained post free, on application to 



































FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





















FOR THE SEASON. 


Oe es 


BOVRIL HOT 


Se wr ww 





VURING THE WINTER with its 


damp and cold, every man, woman, 





and child who values health, should test 
the efficacy of BBOwPrwil as a 


preventative and a cure against all the ills 





| peculiar to our variable climate. It is pre- 
pared in South America, where until lately 
m% | cattle were reared for their hides and y 
| tallow, the Prime Ox Beef being practi- 
| cally a waste product; this is now utilised, 


| and its nominal cost explains how Forty 





Pounds of lean Beef can be used in the 


preparation of One Pound of Bovril Extract. 


The public are warned against all 
ordinary Beef Teas, Bouillons and Meat 
Extracts, which are devoid of Staminal 

| Properties, and which are often pressed 


upon the public. 








One Ounce more nourishing 
than Fifty Ounces of. purest 
Meat Extract or Beef Tea. 




















SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New a at the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 











HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Man, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First introduced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal eatee to the public confidence. 








TUNA 


Texas is the certain cure for Neuralgia, Toothache, Rheumatism, &e., 
Call or write for proots enough to convince anyone that this c'aim is 
genuine. Allsufferers from Neuralgia, Face-ache, &c.. are invited to call 
at Tuna Offices. Savov House 115 Strand, London, and obtain RELIEF 
FREE OF ANY CHARGE whatever, as thousands have done for the 

Oo | past 10 years. Of Chemists 133d. to 4/6, or post-free from Offices as above. 
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“ BABY.” 


The Mother's Magazine. 
Edited by ADA J. BALLIN. 
VOLUME IV. of “BABY” commenced Dec., 1890. 
Annual Subscription, with Inland or Continental 
postage, 5s.; Monthly, price Fourpence. 
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N° 22 MARCH 1891 
New Series No, 27 
Illustrated. CONTE NTS: Old Series. 
PAGE. 
Frontispiecs. Mrs. THEOBALD. 
The Other Man's Wife. Chaps. XXIV., XXV., XXVIL., 
XXVIII. and XXVIII. By JoHN STrRanGre WINTER ‘§ 
A Picture by Thomas Faed, R.A. By Dana BARRETT 
The Shadow-Land. By Marie Girrorp 
Mrs. Theobald. By CHarirs J. Warp, M.A. 


Cindrella at Home. By R. Warwick Bonp . ae NEW 


Two Steps, and Where They Led. Chaps. XXII. 
and XXIII. By Mrs. Tomas WooLLaston WHITE 3: SERIES 


The Poet's Dream. By A. Horspoor. ... da a 30 ILLVSTRATED 

Granny’s Boy. By AuGusta HANcocek ... a .. 346 . 

She Would Write for the nee. By A. 8. 3 a PRICE. : 
. eer ‘A SIXPENCE 


Isaacs 


Home Colonization. By duane even —— : 
Palette and Brush # Qewiy 
The Month. By Tae Eprror 

Modern Dentistry 

Dramatic Notes ... 

Chess ... 


ALee.swy- 
Péruisnixe OFFICE: 20 & 22, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
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AY % MARTIN’ 
REAL JAPAN LIQUID 


P — And is 
—— Economical. 








Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 


PDD ODS OO OO ee 


HAUTHAWAY'S 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 














Wholesair Depot for the United 
Kinédom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


HAUT , 
soe &SONS 
ORS BOSTON 












A BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
remedies have si 


mcpiignnag pies —— These 
’ the test of FIFTY 
EXPER! 

np rtlentrcalng ad poe the best af 
purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS... and BOWELS an 
invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females of all ages. The OINTMENT is the only reli 
remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Coug! 
Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal. Manufactw 
only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors, throughout the World. Advi 
Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 & 4, or by letter. 





















Some Recent Testimonials 
(SELECTED FROM THOUSANDS) 


Proving the Marvellous Curative Efficacy of Mr. C. B. HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT APPLIANCES. 


The Original Letters may be personally inspected at the 


ELECTROPATHIC & ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ti 
INDIGESTION CURED.—s, wows, wine SCIATICA & LUMBAGO, “AN EXCEL- 
Road, 8! 
be London, writes, 28th Jan., 1891 :—* Having —— ‘)___ Half Moon Hotel, Teign- 
Fe ao with Dyspepsia, being unable to assimilate | LENT REMEDY. mouth, Devon, January 
besides Gener! Patn IN My CHEsT AFTER Eatine § 17th, 1891. Sir,—I have been thinking of writing to you 
it "thought at first it was a rupture). I thought fifteen | for several weeks past, to let you know what effect your 
months ago I would get one of 7 Electropathic Belts, | Electropathic Belt had upon me. I am very thankful I 
which I did. Iw Less Tagan « Monte I Fett Qutre | tried it, and when I put it ¢ on I told the doctor not to call 
WELL, rd seemed ys pan than I had been for many | any more, as I intended giving the appliance a trial, and 
years. doctors did me no good and I did not derive | he laughed, but I found after wearing it the Parx 
any * until I procured your Belt. My age is sixty, | GRADUALLY DIED Away, and my GeyEeRAL Heats 18 
and you can make what use of this you like.’ | Berrer than it has been for years. I can assure you that 
| Iam recommending your Belts to all my friends as a very 
ENLARGED LIVER. ——283, at eo Road, Herne | excellent remedy for Sciatica and Lumbago.—Yours 
sondon, 8.E., Jan. | | truly, Jou Leeoerr.” 
-_. — = ah aa ne October inst, I purchased | one 
of your Electropathic Belts for Enlarged Liver, and since ’ 
wearing it I have felt better and do not suffer from CRAMP ST. VITUS § DANCE AND PARALYSIS. 
Fs ee which Ps ~y "ry ube ‘= 00 f — | ’ Frederick and Eliz 
EELING to which I used to subject too frequently. rederick an all 
You a. at ey to mes this in any way you wise Yours | PARENTS GRATITUDE.— beth Allott, writing 
truly, Eiauax Woopooo | from 4, George Street, Barnsley, January 16th, 1991, say: 


] M P Al R E D y ] T A L ] T y RESTORED. —\* Please accept our sincere thanks for the good which has 


resulted from our son adopting your Electropathic treat- 
Mr. J. Botting, 2, Garden Mews, Linden Gardens, W. : , . 
writes, Jenueny 23rd, 1891:—* I beg to inform you that I ment. He was suffering from St. Vitus’s Dance, which 
have constantly worn your Electropathic Belt since I pur- | followed Diphtheria, and afterwards Paralysis set in, 
Gant * October, and - aeeed Se say IT HAS | from which he lost the use of muscular power, and we be- 

ADE AN OF ME AGAIN. ac eve 

medicine in the market and could not get vellet aT ‘= lieve would never have walked again had it not been for 
advice from private medical gentlemen also proved use- | the adoption of your treatment. You may make what 
less. use of this testimonial you think fit.” 





























pipe segue se TO INVALIDS. 


If nervous or © weakness prostrates P nay or you are otherwise 
rendered enenpense  — e. of enjoy the many pleasures of 


life, you need no longer be morbid, you have ‘aay to inquire pe y 
or by letter into the marvellous restorative powers of ss’ Electro- 
pathic Belt app to be d that you can 





CURE YOURSELVES WITHOUT PHYSIC 


or poisonous drugs by nature's own simple and certain remedy — 
Electricity, safely and Scientifically applied by wearing one of 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 
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The Medical Battery Company, Limited. 


52, Oxrorp STREET, LONDON W. 
(At the Corner of Rathbone Place.) 

















NOBODY WANTS THA’ GOLD RING. 


a nearly a hundred years, a certain 

family of working people, living in 
Paris, have ended their lives by suicide. 
From father to son, from mother to 
daughter, has descended a plain gold 
ring, and on the finger of every one of 
these suicides, as they lay in death, 
this ring has been found. Only last 
year the body of a young man who 
had killed himself was brought to the 
Morgue, and on his finger was the 
fatal golden circlet. He was the last 
of his race. The ring was buried with 
the corpse, from which no one ac. 
quainted with its history will have the 
courage to remove it. 

The mental taint in this family 
came from some remote ancestor, and 
was intensified by their recognition of 
it until it became a controlling force ; 
and the ring was accepted as imposing 
upon its possessor the obligation to 
commit suicide, after the example of 
the person who last wore it. This 
form of mania usually originates in a 
disorder of the nervous system, which 
in its turn arises from anemia, or 
poverty of the blood, one of the results 
of imperfect nutrition. 

A recent letter from a gentleman 
living in Norfolk contains the follow- 
ing assertion :—‘* I longed for death ; 
Iwas afraid of the night; I was afraid 
to be alone, yet I hated society. I was 
afraid that in some one of those hours 
of deep gloom and depression I should 
lift my hand against my own life, for I 
knew that many had done so from the 
same cause.’”’ The dark hours became 
a time of terror to him, so he says. 
He tossed and tumbled on his bed, 
wondering if morning would ever 
dawn again. In this case it was not 
an accusing conscience, as he had 
committed no offence; the cause was 
purely a physical one—yet all too 
common in England—indigestion and 
dyspepsia, with the long chain of con- 
sequences dragging after it, nervous 
collapse among them. 

He relates that his skin and eyes 
had been more or less discoloured for 
years, often of a ghastly and repulsive 
yellow. This was due to the presence 
of bile in the blood and tissues, where 
it had no business to be. But as the 
weak and torpid liver could not remove 





it, no other result was possible than 
the one our friend experienced. His 
head frequently ached as though fiends 
had turned it into a workshop, and 
pains chased one another through his 
body as though he had at least half 
the maladies catalogued in the popular 
books on disease. 

Yet one thing, and one only, was 
responsible for all the mischief, 
namely, the poison introduced into 
the blood from the decaying food in 
the stomach and intestines. The 
cold feet, the loss of appetite and 
ambition, the mental despondency, the 
sense of weariness and fatigue, the 
bad taste in the mouth, dry cough, 
giddiness, palpitation, chills, weakness, 
&c., are a brood of foul birds hatched 
in one nest, and the mother is always 
indigestion and dyspepsia. 

Time passed somehow, as it always 
does, whether we laugh or cry, and 
this man grew heartily tired of a 
life thus burdened and spoiled. He 
longed to see the end of it, and no 
wonder. But the last page of his letter 
is pitched in a higher key. He says, 
‘¢When I think of what I was, and 
what I am now, I can hardly realise 
the change. For the past six months 
I have been using a preparation known 
as Mother Siegel’s Curative Syrup, 
and it has actually revolutionised 
my whole system. One of my tenants 
recommended it to me, and I tried it 
just to please him. Now I praise it 
for myself, and thank the men who 
make and advertise it. My troubles 
are over, andI feel (at 57) as light, 
elastic, and gay as a boy on his 
summer vacation. I tell my doctors 
they are beaten at their own trade 
by an old German nurse, and, so far as 
I am concerned, they can’t deny it. I 
have no more horrible thoughts of 
self-destruction, for I find too much 
enjoyment in living. My thanks are 
too deep for words.” 

The author of this letter consents to 
the publication of so much of it as is 
here printed, but declines to allow the 
use of his name, at least for the 
present, for reasons we are bound to 
respect. But the evident sincerity of 
his story will carry conviction to every 
candid mind. 





















CHAPPELL & CO.S 


PIANOFORTES. 
GOLD MEDAL and 1st AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


Students’ Pianos - from 16 Guineas, 
Pianos with Iron Frames ; , eo 
Iron Framed Cottage Pianos  - ~. 
Qverstrung and Upright Grand Pianos =, «65, 
Horizontal Grand Pianos - oe a 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers 
for Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 





Agents for Chickering & Sons Celebrated American Pianoforts, and 
Clough & Warren’s American Organs. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
§0, NEW BOND STREET. City Bramch: 15, POULTRY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 
and Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. 
per annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the 
principal on the 31st March annually. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, contains full particulars; and 


may be had post free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


- The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. 
Apply at the Office of the Brrxpeck FreEHo~pD Lanp Society. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 


obtained post free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 




















Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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FOR THE SEASON. 


BOVRIL HOT 


TURING THE WINTER with its 
~~ damp and cold, every man, woman, 
and child who values health, should test 
the efficacy of BBOwril as a 
preventative and a cure against all the ills 
peculiar to our variable climate. It is pre- 
pared in South America, where until lately 
cattle were reared for their hides and 
tallow, the Prime Ox Beef being practi- 
cally a waste product; this is now utilised, 
and its nominal cost explains how Forty 
Pounds of lean Beef can be used in the 


preparation of One Pound of Bovril Extract. 


The public are warned against all 
ordinary Beef Teas, Bouillons and Meat 
Extracts, which are devoid of Staminal 
Properties, and. which are often pressed 


upon the public. 








ee 


One Ounce more nourishing 
than Fifty Ounces of purest 
Meat Extract or Beef Tea. 








